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FOREWORD 

This buUetin is like previous ones in tliat it is prepared for tliose wliose work is aided by 
information on research relating tQ children. As such, it includes reports of research now 
in progress or recently completed. 

For 20 years these bulletins were prepared at the Clearinghouse on Child Life of the 
Children's Bureaii. With this issue, the responsibility for the bulletins has been tt^sferred' 
to th^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education (ERJC/ECE), under a grant 
from the Children's' Bureau. Preparation of this Jbulletin represents one of the many 
informatioix dissemination activities of ERJC/ECE. ' 

As the contents of Bulletin 27 were assembled, we inspected a sample of bulletins of 
previous years, hoping to observe trends and changes in the bulletins* contents and 
research topics. We found ^hat such trends were difftcult to di3cern;they are obscured by 
the chang^es in terminology and content category structure.. For example^ the Table of 
Contents in 1951 included a category called "school curriciita^" t^der which there were 
1 1 entries. In 1956 that category was called "curricula and teaching fhethods"; by 1961 
that category had disappeared, and the four entries indexed as "curriculum" were spread 
throughout four separate content categories. In 1966 "curriculun:]'* is not even used in 
the subject index. In this issue it becomes a subheSading under edu4:ation with eight 
entries. Similar patterns of changing content categories can be seen for research topics 
related to intellectual growth and development, suggesting substantial fluctuations irvour 
corM:eptualjzations of developmental problems in this area. These tentative observations 
convey a picture of the fields of research relating to. children as active growii^ areas 
grappling with complex issues that are often resistant to definition. 

Readers' reactions to (his Bulletin, its use/ulness and possible improvements will greatly 
assist 1^ in the preparation of future issues. 

\ / 

\ Lilian G. Katz, Ph.D. 

\ Director, ERIC/ECE 

\ University of Illinois 

t/rbana-Cham pa i gn 



PREFACE 

Bulletin 27 includes rcporw of research .in progress or recently completed research. 
With the exception of Long-tenn Research, it does not repeat studies included m 
Bulletins 3 through 26 J even . though they may , still be ^ntinuing. «^his issue, 
thereTore^ does not reflet all research relating to children in a given' period, but 
only that which was firsn reported to the Clearinghouse June 1970 through February 
J971. I ■ - ■. ^. 

j \ ^ * 

Publication references and plans are cited by some of the investigators, but the 
Clearingliouse does iwt maintain bibliographic information on published reports of the 
^ studies. The readerjwho wishes to obtain fur^|ier details about any of the projects 
'nrported, should check professional journals in the appropriate Held or write directly to 
tfie investigator. ' 
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27 AA 1 LONGITUOINAL STUOY OF CHILD GROWTH ANOOEVCLOPMENT 

lnvc3tigator<s) : Lester W, Sontag* M,D,» Director, Fpli'^escarch Inititute for the Study of Human 
Development, Anttoch College, Yellow Spring^, QMo 45387, 

Purpose : To study adult personality, adjustorimt, and aging processes of subjects whose health, 
growth, personality development . and envjiH^nment have been studied sirv» birth. 
Methods : The program included a stu^y of the agir^ processes of the subjects' parents in relation 
V to physical and biochemical meajfrfcs made earlier. It will incluj^e studies of parental childrearing 

^ practices in the same familic&TOr two generationa, constancy of autonomio-response patterns to 
stress from childhood U^^oung adulthood, and the relationship of response patterns to 
psychosomatic disordo^^f^ adulthood. Blood lipids in relationship to body composition and 
change in composit^m will olj^o be studied. 

Cooperating grc^s(s): Public Health Service, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



27-AA-2 LONQITublliJALCROSS-CUlTURE SJUOY^OF HUMAN OEVeirOPMENy^ 



Invest igator(s) : HarBbi^outourline Young, MJ),, Research Associate /n Human Growth and 
Development; Harvard ScTlN^^ Public Health, Boston, Massachusclts Qsl 15, 
Purpose : Tt observe the long-^^hv^jffects of environment on growth ^d health; i*e,, the influence 
of environmental factors upon phyScMv^^j^neHial development/and their mode of action and 
interaction with genetic endowment, 

Subjects : Several hundred males* studied from prepu6tTt>^i{gtb with four grandparents from the 
same geographical zone of southern Italy- who now'five jiTmir'Tnitljedly different cultures of 
Boston, Pkome, and Palermo: other groups of lOOgirl^ and several hundKubt^)4jji_Rorenc^ Italy; 
and 200 girls in Boston, 

Methods : Repeated medical, anthropometric* utd psychological examinatic^ have been 
conducted, family interviews held (to evaluate/fchildrearing practices), andAiutritional and 
sociocultural data have been collected. Current Vn>rk under analysis includes M^osscuhural study 
of moral values; studies' of biological age ar^f^its estimation; estimation qP'sQCiocconomic status 
across cultures; and a study of changing hembglobin values in adolcs^n^tnoles. Work,that involves 
further and continuing d^ta collection ificludes prediction of gr^^^ variables; a crQss^ulturat 
study of creativity and its environmental determinants; au^ttfdy: of left-handed subjects in the 
relatively permissive and intolerant cpltures of theJUitftSd State* and Italy; and an an^ysis of 
menstrual syn^ptoms in both c^tures. 




Duration : 1956-continu(pgf^ 

Cooperating groupli(s): Grant Foundation; Wenner Uren FQdnda^^l^; Olivetti Corporation; 
Universities of Florence^ Rome* and Palermo, * 
Publications : Perceptual and Motor Skitiz, 1966^^3,^J3i^ BuOetin of the intermtk^i 
Epidemiotogicai Association^ 1^65, 12, Atherican Jourrm of Diseases of Chlidren. 1963, 

106,568-577, ' ^ f 
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27 AA 3 BIOLOGIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

, Investigator^: Jacob Ycrushalmy* Ph.D., .Professor of Biostatistics. Uijivorsity of Calirbrnia 
School of Public Health, Berkeley* California; Step^ien Thomas. Director.- I>cpartment of 

Obstetrics and Gynecology; Edgar Schoen, M.D.i Director. Department of Pediatrics, Kaiser 
Foundation Hospital, O^land^ CaJi^rnia 946 II. 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship of parents* biologtc. genetic, and environmental 
influences (including events djuring pregnancy, labori ai)d delivery) to the normaJ artd abnormal 
development ef offspring. 

Subjects : Members of the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan (a prepaid medical care program), who 
reside in the San Francisco-Eait Bay area. 

Methods : Expected byproducts of the investigation are the relationships of factors studied to (I ) 
wasted pregnancies in the fPrms of early fetal death, perinatal mortality, infant and child 
mortality; and (2) estimates of the incidence of different types of abnormalities. The study is a 
prospective, longitudinal type, involving both mother and phtld. Gravidas in the Dcprtment pf 
Obstelrics and children in t^e Pediatric Department are observed, interviewed, and given laboratory 

. examinations. Physicians/ observations are systematized t^niformly. Special efforts are made to 
obtain infurmation on ^embers of Ihe study who do nol rciiyn to Ihe plin for medical care. 
Detailed growth curvi*s for chitdr^n. ages birth to 6, and estimates of illnesses and injuries in 

^ infancy and'the preschool child will be derived on a longitudinal basis. 
Duration : July 1959-indermite. 

Cooperaling grou{){s) : PennaQfinte Medical Group; Kaiser Foundation Research Institute. 
Publications : Journal of Pediatrics. August, 1967,71,(2). \64r\12: Pediatrics. 1967.39,940941; 
American J oiintai of Obstetrics and Gynecology, February 1 5, 1964, 88.(4). 505-518. 



27-AA-4 THf BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA GROWTH STUDY 

lnvestigator(s) : Dorolliy H. Cichorn, Ph.D-. Research Psychologist. Institute of Human 
Development, University of Californiai Berkeley. California 94720. 
Purpose: To study (he mental and physical gfowth of normally health y^^ersoifs from btrth to the 
present. * " ' ' 

SubJects:^ 60 full-term, healthy newborns, born in Berkeley hospitals in 1928 to 1929 of white, 
English-speaking parents; and 140 offspring of these subjects, ages birth to 20. seen irregularly. - 
Methods : The same data, appropriate for age. were collected for the subjectsand their offspring. 
DegiOning in the first week of life, tests of mental and motor development, pediatric examini^tions. 
and ii)terviews were conducted at frequent intervals during growth. At all visits, inquiries were 
made concerniiig current health and recent illnesses. Anthropometrics, body photographs, and 
skeletal X^'rays wev taken at most ages. Sopioeconomic data were collected. ^Studies of the 
physical aspects dT growth include analyses that compare health histories with physical growth and 
with skeletal maturation. Emotional and other personality variables are being studied for 
Consistency, and in various interrelations -with matert^al behavior jn infancy, birth histories, 
socioeconomic status* and intellectual and physical growth. 
Duration: 1928-continuing. 

Publications : American Psychologic. 1968, 23,(1), \A7\Ahnograph of the Society for Research 
in Child Ocvelopmeni, 1963, 2S \ Growth Diagnosis. Chicago University of Chicago Prtss. 1959. 
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27-AA-5 QHOWTHOF PSYCHOPHYSlOLOGtCAL.PATTEHNS IN INFANCY 

Invest igator(s): Wagner H. Brldger. Associate Professor oC P^chiatry: and Beverly Bifns, 
Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Psychology, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Ycshiva Univeysityj 
Bron|c(.NGw Yorlcl046L 

Purpose; To investigate the origins and course of development of individual differences in 
^ neonates. ^ ^ ■ ^ 

Subjects : Normal. heaJthy. fuil-term babies, 2 to 5 days old, bom at Bronx Municif>al Hospital 
Center. . * \^ 

Methods : A neonatal Behaviomr profile, which was estabilshed^in previous studies, wilj be used. 
The profile includes behavioral and hOart rate ratings On excitation, soothing, feeding, sleep.' and 
nonsttmuJus periods of observation. Neonates wilJ be followed at ages 2 weeks, and 1 . 2. 3, and 4 
' months, to measure the stability of early appearing traits and their relation to later behaviors. Data " 
wilt be analyzed with respect to stabUity of early appearing behaviors and the relationship between 
neonatal behavior and maternal and birth history. » * 
. Duration : 1966-continuing. ' ^ . 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health. Public Health Service. .U S. 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : In Grant Newton and Seymour Levine (Eds.), ^ariy Experience and Behavior: 
Psychobiohgy of Development. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas. \^(^\ Psychosomatic 
Medicine. 1966.28.316. . 



27-AA-6 LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF D€NT0FAC1AL, SKELETAL, PHYSICAL QHO^pH, AND 
NUTRITION OF CHILDREN 

InvestigatoKs) : Bhijn.S. Savard, D.M.D.. M^., Chainnan. Child Study Clinic. University of Oregon 
Pental School, Portland, Oregon 97201 , - _ 

Purpose: To study the dentofacial growth of children, standards of^nutrition. caries increment 
related to nutrition, assessment and skeletaJ age related to facial growth, and variations in physique 
and its effect on dentofacial growth; and to determine heritable traits. 

Subjects : 400 cliildren, including 40 pairs of twins, ages 3 to 13, observed for periods of 3 to 10 
years. 

Methods : Cephalograms. hand, wrist* and calf .X-rayst intraoral X-rays, study casts* 
anthropometric measurements, and photographs are taken; and oral examinations are administered 
to the subjects. A l-wcek food diary is recorded.' Children are examined every 6 months until age 
14. 

Duration : 1950-continuing. 

.Cooperating group(s): Oregon State Board of Dental Examiners: National Dairy Council; 
Tektronix Foundation. Inc.; Medical Research Foundation of Oregon; National Institutes^ 
Healtht Public Health Service. U S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
Publications : Growth, 1967, 31, (2). 1 19-13 1 ; //w/nart Biology ^^U^y, 1967, 39, (2), 182-191; 
Archives of OraiBi^ogy, 1967, 12, (4), 469^86. 

■ . - ' I 
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RADIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS DF REFERENCE FDR SKELETAL DEVELDPMENT DF 
CHILDREN: REVISIpNS AND NEW STANDARDS 



Invest igatQr(s) : S. Idell Pyle. Ph.O.» Research Associate in Anatomy. Case Western Reserve 
University School of Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; William W, Greulich, PhJ),» Research 
Biologist, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Bethesda, Maryland 20014; 
and staH' of the National Center for Health Statistics involved Irv the National Health Survey, 
Public Health Service, U S. Department of Health! Education, and Welfare, Washington, 0. C. 
202OL 

Purpose : To develop radiographic standards of reference for skeletal development of children. 
Subjects : Healthy children in Ocvelflhd, 

Methods: Between 1937 and 1962 series of films of approximately 1^0 healthy Cleveland 
dMIdrcn were used to prepare standards for the hand and wrist, the kjiee. and the foot and ankle. 
These standards display a modal rate of development of each bone in these three regions of the 
growing skeleton as they appear at regular intervals between birth and adulthood. 
Cooperating ff-oup(s) : Bohon Study, Cleveland, Ohio; Department of Maternal and Child Health, 
Harvard Univenity School of public Health. 

Publications : Pyle, S< Idell and Hoerr, K A Radiographic Standard of Reference for ihe 
Growing Knee. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C.Thomas, 1%9. 

METHODS IN CHARACtER DEVELOPMENT ' - 

lnvestiBator(s) : Ernest M. Ligon, PhJ)., Director; and Staff, Union College Character Research 
Project, lONott Terrace, Schenectady, New York 12308. ^ 

Purpose : To develof* more effective methods in character development! in cooperation with 
families and charapter-training agencies. (Charaq^er is defined in terms of three dimensions: 
pjiilosophy of values, breadth of social vision, and strength of purpose.) ^ ' 

Subjects : Children and families throughout the United States. The families btlpng to churches, 
YMCA's, and schools; but participate in the study as individual famities.^ 

Methods : Procedures of the researdi are based on action research, in which the participants 
cooperate with thejaboratory and use methods of coscientist research. Open-ended reports on 
research goab constitute' the basic body of research data. Xn ahalysis ofMhese data serves as the 
basis for the development of new procedures and for the scientific reports which are published 
concerning it. ^ 
Findings : Reports have been prepared concerning hypotheses tested in the home and 
character^buildin^'agencies. Most of the fmdings relate to the home, learning, decision making, and 
methods for cliaracter development, plus descriptions of age-level potentials* especially for 
decision making. 

Duration: l935K:ontinuing. f 
Cooperating group(s): Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

Publications: Detweiter, Herbert. Character Potential: A Record of Research; How to Stand Vp 
for WHaj You Believe. Sew York: Association Press, 1966; Ligon, Ernest M. and Smith, Lcona J, 
the Marriage Climaje. St. Louis, Missouri: Bethany Press. 1963. 
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LDMGITUDIMAL STUDIES DF CHILDHEM WITH CHAMIOFACIAL eiHTH DEFECTS 

lnvcsli^lor(s): Samuel Pnizansky, Director* Center for Craniofacial AnomaUes, 

University of Illinois hiedical Center, Chicago, Illinois 60612. 

Purpose r To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology, physiology, and postnatal 

developmci^'Sf^ongenitally deform^ed cranio^cial structures. 

Subject^ : 2.000 subjects. , ' • . ' 

Methods: Most subjects were initially si^died as infants. Procedures included 

roentgeuocephalometry and tomography. [>en^ casts, photographs, ai)d speech, hearing, 

psychosocial^ and pediatric evaluations suppled addittonal information. 

Duration : 1949-continuing. * 

Cooperating group(s): lUinois State Pedia^ic Institute; National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. # 
Publications : A list of articles in journals of dentistry, medic'tne, public health, speech ami 
hearing, and psychology is available from Dr. Pruzansky . 



YOUTH REPORTS . ^ 

inve3ligatof(3) : Cecelia E. Sudia. M.A.. Director, Youth and Child^HWlcs Branch, Children's* 
Bureau, Office of Child Development. U. S. [>epartment t}( Health. Education, and ^elfare, 
Washington, D.C.2020L ' ^ 

e^To coUect and analyze 0|iinions and values of high school age youth. 
Subjects:^*7W-highi£!i5^' students. . 

Methods : Students were randomly chosen from youth enroUed in coUcge preparatory courses in 
high schools Selected to cover urban and suburban schools in each of 1 2 metropolitan area^ in the - 
United States. Each Student was sent a set of ^hort* open-ended questions and asked to report on 
the range of opinions in his school or neighborhood group. It is anticipated that the panel will be 
interviewed in this way three or four times a year. Replies are coded for content; analysis is both . 
quantitative ind qualitative. ^ 

Findings: The method of mail interview is stittessful with this group of students. 
Duration: Spring 1969<ontinuing. 

Publications: Teenagers Discuss the ^^Generation Gap"- Youth Reports No, J, 1969- 



PHILADELPHIA CEMTER FD^RESEARCH IM CHILD GRDWrH 



Invest iRator(s): Wilton M/Kro^an, Ph.D., LL.D.^ Director, Philadelphia Center for Researcll in 
Child Growth; Francis Johnston. PhJ).. Assistant Director, The Center, and As^ciate h^ofessor 
of Anthropology. I>cpartment of Physical Anthropology .and Geoffrey F. Walker, B.D.$;t^rect<fr 
of the Philadelphia^ Center for Craniofacial Biology, and Research Associate in Orthodofities, 
Department or''t)rthodontJCs. Division of Graduate Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19146. 

Purpose: Tb develop standards and norms of physical growth and development for normal, 

healthy children in Plliladelpjiia. * , 

Subjects: 300 white boys ai^d 300 white girls;250 black boys and 250 bbck girls; ages 6 to 1 7. 
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Methods: Cephalometry and somatometry arc employed, litbftcuremcnts arc linear, transverse, 
sagittal^ eircumfcrcntial, skin thickness (via skin calipers), ^ay films of left hand (routinely) and 
of upper arm or lower Jeg (reduced numbci;. of cases); also of head and face in norma latcrales 
sinistra ^nd norma faclalei (roentgcnographic cephalometry). Dental models are taken, Hi^ories 
secured are (J) familial in terms of ethf^ic background and socioeconomic status; (2) medical 
4[illness) .and dentaJ (occlusion* dental stage, oral habits); (3) genetic, in terrns of the famiJiaJ 
occurrenee of trait(s) considered. AJI data may be referred to several a^ categories: (I) 
chronological ag^* (2) dentaJ or eruptive age* and (3) skeletal or biological age. All data have been 
put on microfilm* coded, and stored in computer memory, ( I) School Series: initially based on 
600 normaJt healthy* white 6- to 12-yearH3td scliool children from five Philadelphia'^schooli 
(ultimately followed to 22 schools). These children have provided the core data upoti which tlie 7-' 
to 17-year stan^rds are based, (2) Negro American^Series: based on the semiannual study of 500 
/^elei^entary school children. These children have {Provided the core dat^ up^n which the 7- lo 
I7'year stai^rds are based, (3) Orthodontic Series: now numbers 2,700 children from the 
Orthodontic Clinics of the University of Pennsyh^anla (2*000) and the Children's Hospital (500), 
All of these children have been followed tlilfough tlleir treatment eourse (2 (o A/yc^fX average). 
There are posttreatment follow-Up studies'on about lOpcrcent o( ihcm. (4) Cleft Palate Series: In 
cooperation with Children^ Mo^spitaU These data are single preoperative roentgenographlc 
Cephalometrtc. plus selected sont^ometry. There are 600 such records and follow-Up data on 
about 10 percent, of these children, (5) Cooieys Anemia ^ Series: based on 120 children. 
Measurements, X-ray Hims* familiogenetic liis^ories were taken, and therapeutie treatment was 
given, (6X5ndocrine and Chromosomal Series: seen on a referral basis from Children's Hospital, 
Duratiotu 1949^1971, , ' ' ^ 

Cooperating group(s) : Children 'sMiospital of Philadelphia; Philadelphia Board of Education; 
School System, Archdbcese of Philadelphia; National Institute of Dental Research and National ' 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development. Public Health Service, U, S, Department of 
Health, Education* and Welfare, ' - 



LONGITUDINAL GROVVTH OTUDY OF GUATEMALAN CHILDREN QF DIFFERENT 
RACIAL HISTORIES AND SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUNDS 

Investigator(s): Francis E, Johnston* Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Anthropology; 
Robert M, Malina, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Martha Galbraith, Ph«D,, Faculty >Vssocjate, 
University of Texas* Austin* Texas 78712; and Plobcrt MacVean* p.Ed., Vicc^Rcctor of 
U^iversidad dL'l Valle Si Guatemala* Director of Amcriean School of Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Purpose: To study the interrelationships between growth r^asurements and performance 
measurements in a longitudinal sample of Guatemalan children of different ^netlc anil 
soc iocconom ic ^backgrounds. 

Subjects : Approximately VciOO male and temale students, ages ^ to 1 6, enrolled in two public and 
two private schools in Guatemala City sire examined each year. Children arfi of Guatemalan, 
European, and l^orth Americaribgc wounds. 

Methods : Subjects are e;«finined N^ch spring. Data gathered inelufie anthropometric 
measurements, ha nd-wrwf X-rays, results of intelligence and performance tests, and- medical 
exaipination records. Cross^ctiohal and longitudinal analyses of data wiQ be performed. 
Duration: 1953-1975, \ " 

Cooperating groupfs): AWricnn School, Guatemala City; Unh^e/sidad del Valle dc Guatemala; 
University of Tcxasat AustirJs,.^^ 



27 AA 13 PPDGNDSTIC VALtlEl)F NEDNATALBEHAVIDRAL ASSESSMENTS 



!qvestigator(s) : Ju^"^. Rosenb 
Massachusetts, and Ass6ciate Member,^ 
Providence, Rhode Island t>2912 
Purpose: To determine if standardized behavio 



fess<K of P^cholpgy, Wheatpn College, Norton, 
e of Life Sciences, Brown University, Box 1910, 



wit of newborns can be used^o identify 
a population at risk toJater neurologically based de^lopniem^} dysfurKtion. 
\ Subjects : Approxtmateo^-^^O newborns, 1,550V of whoitt^p^icipate in the Provideitee 
>llaborative Perinatal Res^ch ^qj[ect. . \ . ^^-.^ " ^-^ 

Methods: The Rosenblith modincatiotr oi^ theGrahantScale, abeh^ 

[ie the neurological, musclar, andsetisory status of the newborns. Progi^D^c'value of this 
is determined by relating itNt^ aiteria ob^ined in the fpUow-up asses^rciehts of the ' 

Replication of thevoriginal st^f^ was donV^ with 400 
^fourth year p^choft^cal examination. ^ 

E^onths of age. Speciflc newborn 
s^light vis indicative of severe 
ated to varying de|^ees\of 



deter 
scale 

Collaborative Perinatal Research 

infaiits^ Data are now complete ^ - * . ^, 

Finding Newborn, measured are related to development at 8 
signs are prognostic of later dysfunctiojn: hypersensitivity toN 
neurologicd\damage; unusual patterns Vor muscle tonicity are « 

dev^lopment^.jproblems. The newborn assessments could be routinel^adapted by hospitals: the 
equipment coHts'^less than $10; the ttme required for assessment is lass\|ian a 1/2 hour; and the 
examination procedure can be taught to par^rofessional personnel. 
Duration : January 1958-September 1975. \ 
Cooperating gtoup(s) : Prdvidence Lying-in 'Hospftal; Child Development Study and Institute of 
Life Sciences, Brown Urwersity, ' ^ \ 

Publications : Biohgia Neot^torium* 1970, Academy 'Of\OphthQbnology 

dkd Otoiaryngohgy. T>unsactions (in pr&ss). 



--^AA-14 COLLABORATIVE STUDIESNn CEREBRAL PALSY AND DTNES NEURDLOGICAL AND 
, SENSORY DISORDERS bF INFANPY AND CHILDIW^ 

Investigator(s) : Neinz W: Berendes, MJX>^ational Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department orHjpalth, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. 

^ Puipose : To investigate factors and conditioits^hat affect parents: (1 ) conditions of pregnancy; 
, ' e.g., infectipns, traunia, bleeding, drugs» and progress of 4bor;(2) environmental factors that 
Influence ihe mother; e.g., social and economic conditk}ns, emotional stress, and medical <£^re; (3) 
biological factors in parent^; e.g^., agp, parity,. medical and reproductive history, and immunologic 
characteristics; andsl^) the genetic background of the parents. Tq investigate in ^the offspring: 
disorders of the nervgus system at the time of delivery or disorders that appear duritig infancy dr 
^ ^ ' early childhood, including cerebral palsy, mental subnotniality, and behavioral disorders, < . 

, ^Subjects : Approximately 8,000 live births a year fronj collaborating institutions for 5 years. 
:^ \pffspring are followed until school age. 
^ Methods : A detailed investigation, of the independent vartables^>j^ be directed towards the 
reevaluatioh of ^the effect of factors already suspected, ctarincati^o^ way in which these 
factors ^re operaiiye, and the discovery ^f new factors. Wormation^Trij^^ studied during 
^pregnancy and from their offspring throu^out infancy andestrly childhood, wifHTe collected in a 
uniform way in a number of medical centers throughout the country, and analy^d. Intensive 
study is made of a limited numbet of cases; less intensive stulties are conducted as many 
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damaged children and abnonha] pregnancies 
Duration : 1956^x>ntinuing. 
Cooperating group(s) : Yale Univenhy, New Hav^> Connecticut; ^harit)^ Hos{*ltal» New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Johns Hopkins University School of Me^icine^ Baltimore, Maryland; Boston Lying-in 
Hbspital, Children's Misdical *Center, and Harvard Njniversity (Warren AniiJomicaLJIuseuin)> 
Boston, Massachusetts; University of Minnesota Medical SctKK)l, Minneapolis, Hir&iesQta; 
Cohimbia4^resbyterlah Medical Center and New York Medical G^U^, New York, New Yorlc;^ 
Children's Hospital of BufFalo, Buffalo, New York; University of Oregohs^edical School, Portland, 
Oregon; Children's Hospital of PhUadeJphiaandPennsyjY&nia Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Brown University^ Providence, Rhode Island; Unlveniw of Tennessee Medibal School, Memphis, 
T^ennessee; Medical College of Virginia^ Richmond, Vir^ia. - \^ 

' Publicatiofts : A bibliography is available from Dr. Berendes. Chfpntan, S. S.; LtUenfeld, A. M.; and 
Donnelly, ]. F. (E^.) Research Methodology and Needs in Perinatal Studies. Si^ringfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas^ 1966. Chapters 5 and 6. 
'\ . ■ 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



General 



27BA 1 



HIGH RISK INFANT FOLLOW-UP STUDY 



r, l^ntvtTSity 



lnyest|gator(s) : Lula Lubchenco, Co-Director, NeW^rn and Premature Center, 
of Colorado Medical Center, 4200 East Ninth Avenue, [>e[wei^^Cok>rado 80220. 
Purpose : To study the handicaps associated with intrauterine growth retardation in comp^is^n to 
normalxrowth for gestational age. , ^ 

Subjects\ ^rviving children born at the University of Ctitd^ado Medical Center, 1963 to 1965. 
Methods: Children are divided into neonatal birth Weight-gestational ag^ Uoeks of small for 
gestational a^, term (SGA); and appropriate for gestational age, preterm (AGA), Subjects will 
receive complete physical, mental, and neurological evaluations. A randbm sample of children^ 
from all other birth weigh t-gestational age blocks will serve as controls. Birth record d ata an c 
foUowHip examination data will be cor/elated. Handicaps in the SGA and .AGA groups^^^ 
com[»ared. The rolf of perinatal events will be correlated with outcome by means of mAiltivai^ate 
analysis. 

Duration : July 1967-conttnuing. 




27 BA ^ REFERENCE STANDARDS FOR CORTISOL PRODUCTION AND METABOLISM DURING 
GROWTH . 

Invest igator(^ : Frederic M. Kenny, M.D., Associate Profess* ol l^otatrtcsrCluUlllgir^ospital of 
Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, 125 DeSoto StreetTnt^sbiKgh^-**^ 
Penn^lvania 15213. ^ 

Purpose d To provide normative data on Cortisol production during growth and development. 
Subjects : 96 boys and girls, ^ges4)irth to 20 years. 

Methods : An in vivo dilution technique was em^oy^d. (See publication cited below for detailed ' 
procedures.) > 
Findings : Normal ranges of Cortisol production have been determined. 
Duration : 1959^ontinuing. 

Cooperating group(s) : lienztehausen Fundi Public Health Servic^ U.S. [>epartment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. v. 
Publications: Metabolism, 1970, I9,28a290. 
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MOTOR ^RFORMAN£E-$rUbY-MICHIGAN STATE 14N»VERS(TY 

Investtgator(s) : Vern D, Seefeldt, Ph J),, Assistant Professor of Physical Editeation, University of 
Ateisgoosini Madison, Wisconsin 53706; D, Conrad Miliie, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor of Physical 
EduSliGiHjTiames Hall, University of Western Ontario, London 72, Ontario, Onada; and John L. 
NaubenstnckeO^I^A^^Lecturer of Physical Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823, T^--. 

Plurposei ^ To makfe a longitudinal study of physical growth, motor development, and academic 
achievement dujing childhood and adolescence; and to determine the accuracy of predictions of 
physical size and motor performance in adolescence from size and performance in infancy and 
early childhood. 

Subjects: 291 children, ages 5 to 12, from the Lansing, Michigan area. 

Methods: Children are measured semiannually on 13 growth variables and 7 motor performance 
items. The interrelationship of physical growth and motof performance is studied in conjunction 
with the rate of skill progression according to developmental level. 
Duration : June 1968-June 1978, 

Cooperating group(s): Physical Education Department, Michigan State University, 



ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHtC STUDIES IN NEWBORNS AND FOLLOW-UP 



lnvestigator(s) : Rudolf Enggl, M,D., Professor of Pediatrics, University of Oregon Medical School, 
Portland, Oregon 9720i. ' \ 

Rirpose: To observe maturational patterns of the electroencephalogram in infants. 
Subjects : 2,000 children born at the University of Oregon Medical School, 
Methods: The follow-up is carried out in cooperation with the Collaborative Study on Cerebral 
Palsy, Mental [Retardation, and Other Neurological and Sensory Disorders of Infancy and 
Childhood, Electroencephalogram patterns of premature and full-term neonates exposed to 
varying conditions including exposure to photic, acoustic, and sensory stimulation are studied. 
Neonatal electroencephalograms with evoked potentials were repeated in some premature babies 
until they reached term (40ffweek5 of conceptual age). Follow-up electroencephalograms with 
evoked potentials will be carried out in selected cases at 7 years of age. The Stanford Binet (Form 
LM) will be admirnstered to all project children at 4 years, and seven subtests of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale fordhildren will be administered at 7 years. 

Findings : The. inverse relationship between conceptual age and latencies of photioevoked 
potentials permits an independent calculation ofconceptional ag^. Individual differences, however, 
are great. Children with short latencies at birth perform better at 8, 12, and 36 months of age. 
There is no correlation of electroencephalogram patterns with IQ at 4 or 7 years of age. 
Duration: l%0-1973. 

Cooperating ^oup(s) : National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, Public Health 
emige, U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



MENTAL A>^D PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF TUjSllSIAN CHILDREN 

\ ^ . . ' , 

lnvestij^tor(5) i-^tfarben Boutourline Young, M,D.. F,R,CP., F,A,A,P,. Associate Professor of 
Clinical PediatricsV^nd ' Public^ealth, [>epartment of Pediatrics, Yale University School of 
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Medicine^ New Haven, Connecticut 06510^ [:f ^ ^ 

Purpose: To explore the relationships between socioedbnpmic variables and psychological and 
s<>matic deveJopment; to provide norms for child develop^fnent; and to construct research methpds 
. suitable for a number of developing countries. , 
Subjects : Approximately 8,000 children^ ages bVth to years, equally di^ributed among five 
social classes, ^ 

Methods: Physical examinations are performed on all cjiildren. X-rays of eac|i child's left hand 
and wrist are assessed by the Tanner-Whitehouse method/Mental development is a^ssed by the 
' Efayley ^lental and Motor S<^ales of Development (childre;n, 2 to 26 months), a preschool scale of 
development (children, ^6 ihonths to '6 1/2 years), and a school level psychological battery 
(chiJdren, 6 111 to^J2ycars)^ % 

Findings: Marked s6cial class differences were observed in children from 6 1/2 to U years. 
Duration : t;ebruary ^966-t>ecember 1971. ^ 
Cooperating groups(s) : The Grant Foundation; Department of Pediatrics, Yale University School 
of Medicine; Harvard School of Public Health; Agency for International Development; National 
Center for Health Statistics and National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, US 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Journal of Tropical Pediatrics. 1969, 15, 222-224 \ Agricultural Sci^ce Review (in 
press). - 
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A SOftVEY^ OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINESE CHILDREN lltf HONG KONG FROM 
BIRTH TO AGE & 

Investigators) : C. E. Field, M-D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Child Health, Department of Pediatrics; 
and Flora Baber. M.B.CH.B * -MgCP(E), D.C.H., ParMimc Supervisor, Child Dcvclopmcnl 
Centre, University of Hong Kong^ Yaumateii Kowloon^ Hong-Kong. 

Purpose : To obtain normal standards of growth and devefopment of Chinese^ cKiJdren irrHong 

Kong and to correlate these findings with their social environm^t. 

Subjects: 782 children born'in two maternity hospitals in Kowloon. ^ ^ 

Methods : Within 24 hour$ after birth children are examined and are then reexaniined every month 

during their first year^ every 2 months the second year^ ahp&every 3 months4hereafter until age 5. 

Examination includes measuring len^h, weight, arm and calf circumference, and skinfold* 

DevelopmentaJ milestones adapted from the Gesetl Schedules are noted and information on infant 

feeding, care, home, and famiJy is obtained. From ages 2 to 5 children are given the Stanford Binet 

test. 

Findings: Nutrition is generally good in the ftrst 4 months, but later there fs a flattening of the 
growth curve with a faiJure to gain in many infants and losses in others, Inf^ts show a lack of 
cooperation from 6 to 8 months through 1 8 to 22 months. " ' 

Duration : 1%7-1972. * / 

Cooperating group(^: Nuffield Foundation; Li Shu Fan Medical Foundation. Hong Kong; China 
Medical Board. T 
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RELATION OF AUOITORY OlSCRIMINATION TO THE OIFFERENT PRONUNCIATION OF 
WOROS BY THE PARENT ANO TEACHER 



InvestigatoKs) : Robert C. Mclntyre, Jr, Student, Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina 

Purpose: To determine if there is a correlation between children's auditory discrimination test and 
reading scores, and differences in the pronunciation of words by the mother and the teachW^""^^ 
Subjects: 17 boys and 9 girls, 8 years old, of average intelligence, from various spoicSeconomic 
levels, V' 
Methods: The Wepman Auditory EHscrimination Test will be administered by ^cassette tape 
recorder, Reading scores, established by the school, will be used. The teacher and eacn^went will 
make a tape recording of a group of selected words. Independent judges will make compari&oiQS of 
pronunciations of the words on a difference scale of I to 5, 
Duration: October 1970-December 1970, 



4 4 

A SURVEY ON NUTRITIONAL STATUS ^0 OIETARY INTAKE ANO BOOY 
COMPOSITION 0N,14- ANO IS YEAR-OLO CHILOREN IN GLASGOW 

lnve3tigator(s): John V, G, A, Durnin, DJSc,, Reader, The Institute of Physiology, University of 
Glasgow ^Glasgow, Scotland, 

Purpose: To determine the nutritional status, dietary intake, and body composition of Scottish 

adolescents, ^ 

Subjects : 600'boysai^d girls,ages 14 to IS, 

Methods: ^Tfye procedures include (1) weighing each item of food eaten during 7 consecutive days, 
(2) calculating the caloric and nutrient intake, (3) recording simple anthropometry and skinfold 
measurements, and (4) obtaining a record of the pattem of activity throughout the 7 days. 
Duration: Februajy 1970-May I97L ( 



ANALYSIS ANO CLASSIFICATION OF INFANT FOOO COMPOSITION 

Investigator(s): Samuel J, Fomon^ M,D,j Professor of pediatrics; L-J, Filer^Jr,, M,D,j Professor of 
pedtatrics; and Thomas A. Anderson, Ph,D., Associate Professor of Pediatrics, Lfniversity Hospitals, 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240,^ ' 

Purpose: To analyze and classify commercially prepared foods for infants with resnect to their 
ability to contribute various essential nutrients to the diet. 

Methods : Data concerning nutrient contei^ of strained and junior foods commercially prepared 
for infants will be obtained from the manufacturers and compared with resuhs of chemical 
analyses carried out in the laboratory of the researchers. The foods will be classified into five 
groups according to calo^c density: less than 40, 40 to 60, j61 (o^SO, 81 to 100, and more than 
lOOkiloealoriesper lOOgrams, 

DuratiAn : July I970June 1972, J 

Cobpcrating group(s) : Health Services and Mental Health Administration. Public Heahh Service, 
Lf^, Depjlrtmeilt of Health. Education, and Welfare, 

V 
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Z7-CE-3 SEQUELAE OF DUTCH FAMINE 

ltivesti(&tor(s) : M, W, Siisser, G. Saengcr, F, MaroUaj, and Z, A, Stein, EHvision of Epidemiology, 
Research Foundation for Mental Hygiene, Albany, New York, 
\ Purpose: To explore the experiences of £)utch subjects whose conception, intrauterine, or early 

, } postnatal life coincided with the famine winter of 194445, when people in towns in wjcstem 
Holland suffered acute undernutrition. 

Subjects : Offspring of DuO^ women from towns in western tfolland, and, as controls, ofTspring 
of Dutch women from areas of Holland unaffected by famine. 

Methods: The possible effects of acute maternal undernutrition at conception and duriig 
* g^statiofi of the experimental groups will be compared with controls' births, conceptions, and 
pregnanes that occurred during the famine period in unaffected parts of Holland, as well as those 
\ - that occurred before and after the famine in affected areas. Vital statistics studied include (1) 
\ ■ causes of death among infants, children, and adults; (2) data on the fertility of the survivors; 
\ (3)record5 of the medical, psychological, educational, and social staty^ of IS-year-old males, and 
^ (4) records relating to institutions for the mentally retarded, the handicapped, and the mentally iU, 
Ehiration: September 1969-August 1970, 
' ^ Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Child Health and Human Deye^pment, Public Health 
Service, U^', Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, ') 



Z7-CE 4 } 0I£T5 AND NUTRITURE OF PRESCHOOL CHIU)REN IN SELECTED AREAS OF 
\ HONOLULU 

InvestigatOT(s): W, Browi^, Graduate School, University of Hawaii, Spalding Hall, Room 359, 
Honqlului HawaSf 96822, 
■ Purpose : To determine the nutritional status of preschool children. 
Subjects : 281 Hawaiian 2- and J-ycar-olds, half from low income and half from middle income 
families* 

Methods : Data on each child were collected including (1) a 3-day food recall^ecord, (2) diet and 
health history, (3) physical examination record, (4) scores on p^chomotor development tests, (5) 
analysis of urine sample* (6) family socioeconomic factors, and (7) maternal food practices during 
pregnancy and lactation. Dietary, biochemical, and clinical evaluations were made. 
Findings: Mean dietary intakes x>f both groups compared favorably with the 1968 recommended 
dietary allowances except for iron. Three-fourths of the children's diets contaiiiod4ess than 2/3 the • 
allowance for iron: 1/3 of the diets were bw in calcium and ascorbic acid; and I/5 were low in 
vitamin A, Low ittcome diets more often than middle income diets contained less than 2/3 the 
recommended allowances^ About 15 percent of the children had hemoglobin levels below 1 1 gram 
percent: 12 children had hemoglobins below 10 grflm percent. Mild protein malnutrition was 
indicated by biochemical evaluation among 1 /5 of ^he children but was not correlated with protein 
intakes. Excretion levels of thiamine and N-Methyl nicotinamide were adeqtut«to h^. The 
children were short in comparison with Pels In^tute standards. Weight followed a more norma/ 
curve. Skinfold measurements were more closely related to the wcigh(-for-helght than to the 
height-weight-age method of evaluating body.burld. 
Duration : July 1969June 1970, , 

Cooperating group(s) : Consumer Food Economics Division, Agricultural ^search Service, 
Department of Agriculture, " ^ 
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OEf^TAL MATURATlbN AND ITS PREDICTION 



^ lnvcsligalor(s) : BUzabcth Ann Fanning, F.A.CD.S., Reader in Preventive Dentistry ; and Tasman 
Brown. F-A,C.D,S,j Reader in Oral Anatomy. [>epartment of Dental Science, University of 
Adelaide. Adelaide, South Australia 5000. 

Purpose: To study the use Df tooth fonnation stages in the assessment of maturity levels and in 
the prediction of the time of later stages in dental development. 
Subjects^ 290 Capcasoid children. * 

Methods: The relationship between various developmental stages of tooth formation will be 
studied, and the available ratings will be analyzed in order to derive groupings of the 
developmental stages accyrding to what they measure in common. Similar techniques have been 
useful in studying the timing of ossification stages in the human. By factor analysis the 
developmental stages of tooth formation will be grouped into factors that can be interpreted to 
disclose interrelations hips ^between the various stages, and that also indicate evidence of the basic 
determinants of variation in tooth forn\ation. Objective methods of prediction of tooth formation 
stages will be devebped by step-wise regression. 
Duratiori^; 1969^ontinuing. 

Cooperating group(s) : Medical Research Council of Australia; National Health and Medical 
Research Council of Australia. 



A CLINICAL EVALUATION^ORJWO RESTORATIVE MATERIALS RELATED TO CAVITY 
PREPARATION OESIGN IN CHILOREN 

Investigator(s) : Richard J. Mathewson, D.D.S., M.S., Director, Hospital [^;dodontic Service; 
Donald R. Porter, D.D.S., M^., Chainnan, Department of Pedodonticsi Arthur g/Retzlaff, D.D.S., 
Director, Graduate Pcdodontic Programs, University of Oregoti Dental School, 6 Campus Drive 
S.W., Portland, Oregon 97201 . 

E^irposc: To compare the effectiveness of a new copper eutectic alloy with a known clinical dental 
amalgaiti, and to determine if retention in primary teeth of children is really needed. 
Subjects: 24 children, ages 6 to 1 1 , with active dental caries in all areas of the mouth. 
Methods : All children will be instructed in preventive dentistry including diet evaluation, tooth 
brushing, home care, and fluoride therapy. Three pedodontists will randomly select the type of 
cavity preparation (retention versus nonretention)> and which of ivfo types of dental amalgam to 
use. Rubber base impr^ions of alt^vity preparations will be made, and all dental amalgams wi|l 
be polislied. The mouth wi(l be. photographed with a medical lens upon completing dental work, 
and at 6-month, 12-month, and 18-month intervals. Evaluation of the success or failure of the 
dental restorative material and the type of cavity preparation will be made from the photographs. ~ 
Variables relating to the participating dentists will be included in the statistical analysis of the 
data. 

Duration : May IPTO^Dccember 1 97L 

Cooperating grouf^s): Department of Dental Materials Science. University of Oregon Dental 

School. 
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STUDIES OF fJICIAL AND DENTAL GROWTH IN PR£- AND roSTADOLESCENTS 

[nvestigqtQr(s) : ^Coenraad F. A. Moorrees, D.DlS.. Professor of Orthodontics, Forsyth Dental 
Center, 140 Fa iway, Boston, Massachusetts 02U5; and Robert B. Reed, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biostatistics, -vard School of Public Health, Boston, Massachusetts 0211 5. 
Purpose^ To ob lain an accurate estimate of facial, dental, and somatic growth. 
Subjects: 531 j airs of twins and their age matched siblings, 438 pairs of which collaborated 2 or 
more years {29i twin pairs and 3^ siblings are presently ^tive); 245 parents^ examined once. 
Methods: Faciil, dental, and somatic growth interrelationships are studied in relation to growth 
rates and patttms, physique, nutrition, and physiologic and chronologic age scales. Procedures 
include (1) apthropometric measurements and bone age determinations (Tanner Whitehouse 
method) to stiily somatic growth, (2) standardized head radiographs to study facial growth, and 
(3) dental cast; and lateral jaw radiographs to study growth of the dentition. Examinations are 
conducted yea ly. Nutrition intake on a sub sample of 150 twin pairs during 10 years has been 
recorded. A fo Jow-up study on individuals, ages 18 to 33» who had been studied from birth to age 
18, has been i$pdertaken to define postpubesccnt growth chariges in the face and dentition from 
the same perspective as outlined for the study of twins. Ninety individuals, ages 30 to 45, were 
reexamined. They were 1^ examined at ages 16 to 18. For this study dental casts and 
standardizediiead radiographs were used. 
Duration: >V59-I975. 

Cooperating group(s): Department of Biostatistics, Harvard School of Public Health. 



THE EFFICACY OF AN ADHESIVE RESIN IN SEALING PITS AND FISSURES AND IN 
PREVENTING OCCLUSAL CARIES) 



Invest igator(s) : Herschel S. Horowitr, D.D.S., M.P.H., Chief . lEpidemiology Branch; and Robert 
McCune, D.D.S.* M.P.H., Chief. Materials and Technology Branch* Dental Healtb Center. Division 
of Dental Health, National Institutes of Health, 14th Avenue and :Lake Street, San Francisco, 
California 941 18. 

Purpose: To determine the protection from occlusal caries derived from a single application of an 
adhesive resin* and to assess the durability and adhesive properties of the sealant. 
Subjects: 430 children selected from 700 children enrolled in kindergarten and grades 1, 6, and 7 
in Kalispell, Montana. Children selected had one or more pairs of homologous permanent teeth 
that were free of decay or fJlings on occlusal surfaces and free of decay on all other surfaces. 
Methods: Onc^alf of the mouth of each participant was randomly designated as the test side; the 
otlier half served as the control. Occlusal surfaces of homologous teeth selected for the study 
received a prophylaxis. The occlusal surfaces of the test side were conditioned and sealed with the 
adhesive according to the developer's directbns. Clinical examinations for caries will be conducted 
annually. Examinations to determine the physical characteristics of the sealant will be conducted 
at inteWals of 4, 8,12.1 8, 24, and 36 months after initiation of the study. 
Duration: May 1970-May 1973. 

Cooperating group(s): First District Dental Society of the Montana State Dental Association; 
Dental Division of the >iontana State Health Department; Kalispcll School District f 5. 
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27-CF-5 PILOT STUDY ON FLUORIDE CONCENTRATIONS IN THE ENAMEL SURFACES OF 
PERMANENT TEETH OF ADOLESCENTS NATIVE TO FLUORIDATED AND FLUORIDE 
DEFICIENTCOMMUNITIES " 

InvestigatoK^) : Finn Bnidcvold; DD-S-^ Senior Staff Member, Forsyth Dental Center. 140 
Fenway^ Boston^ Massachusetts 021 15. ^ 

Purpose: To conetate the level of fluoride concentrations in the enamd surface of teeth with the 
level of fluoride cc^ncentratton in the drinking water and with the prevalence of dental caries^and to 
correlate the presence of certain trace elements in the drinkir^ water with the prevalenoe of dental 
caries* 

Subjects: 250 Caucasian youths, ag^ 13 and 14> from Boston, Massachusetts; Rocl^ord, Illinois; 
Danvers, Massachusetts; and Charlotte, Noith Carolina^ Communities were chosen because they 
differ significantly in their tnhabitaiits' prevalence of caries. 

Methods: The presence of dental caries ts assessed cliiui^y. Fluoride concentration in the surface 
enamel ts assessed by chemical analysis which employs a specifio fluoride electrode. The presence 
of trace elements in the drinking ^ater is- analyzed by emission spectography and atomic 
absorption photometry, 
^ Duration : July I97(WuDe 197L 
Cooperating group(s) : National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U.S. Department of 
Health, iSducatign, and Welfare. 

\ 

Z7^F*6 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF SKELETAL GROWTH OF PREMATURES. 



Iiivcstigator(s): Mary 0. Cruise, M J)., Associate Professor of Pediatrics, State University of New 
York at Buffalo, and Buffalo Children's Hospital^ Buffalo, New York 14222. 
Purpose: To accumulate loi^tudinal data to establish distance and velocity curves for the growth 
of premature infants. 

.Subjects: 115 girls and 87 boy5,^ges4 to 9» who are single bom white subjects^and who weighed 
less than 2,500 grains at birth and were born at varying ages of gqstation. Control subjects were 
full-term and weighed more than 2,500 grams at birth. 

Methods : Trained examiners use standardized techniques to rifreord the anthropometric 
observations. X*ray5 are made for the measurement of the left fibula and for the study of the 
centers of ossification. P^chological tests are administered to 4-year-old3. All data are statistically 
analyzed. 

Duration: July 1961*undetennined. 

Cooperating sroup(s) : United Fund of Western New York; National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and We^are. 



27-CG-1 ; INTERNAL EXTERNAL CONTROL AND SOCIAC REINFORCEMENT EFFECTSON MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 

Investigators) : Raincr Martens, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Motor Perfonnance and Play Research 
Laboratory, Children's Research Center, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 
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Purpose: To detennine the effect of praise and reproof on the perfohnance of a qualitative motor 
Jtask by young boys high in interna] control compared to boys high in external control: 
Subjects : 60 normal b^ys, ages 8 to 12, An equal number of internal control and external control 
subjects were selected using the Bialer Locus of Control Scale, ^ 
Methods : Internal and external control subjects were randomiy assi^ed to one of the three social 
reinforcement'treatments: praise, reproof, or control, A ball-throwing motor task was used, and 
reinforcement was contingent upon perfonnance. The data were analyzed by AN(|)VA and 
ANCOVA treatments. 

Findings: The jcesults failecl tti support the hypothesis that social reinforcement affects the motor 
performance of internal control subjects more than that of external control subjects. 
Duration : February 1970-NoVeinbcr 1970, , . 

Cooperating group(s) : Department of Mental Health, State of Illinois; National Institutejof Mental 
Health, public Health Service, U,S, Departmeat^Health, Ediication, and Welfare, 




27 C6 2 DYNAMIC AND STATIC BALANCE IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Invest igator(s): Karen Efevis DeOrco, PhJ),^ Assistant Professor^ Ohio State Univer 




Pbmerenc Hall, Colunri)us, Ohio 432 10, 

Purpose : To investigate dynamic and static body balance in 3- to S^ear-o)d children; to determine 
the differences in children's performances within this age group; and to deteilnine the methods 
\ }^A to pftrfo r rn the d ynamic balance tasks. 

Subjects: 1 SO nursery scboot and kindergarten children in Champaign-Urhana, ages 3 years to 6 
years, 5 months. 

Methods: A balance beam test was administered to investigate dynamic balance: four tasks were 
performed on three 12-foot long beams of 4-, 3-, and 2-inch widths. A balance board test was, 
administered to determine static balance: subjects were required to maintain balance QD^aH'4-Inch 
square, unstable platfoim Trials were given in both the lateral and the antcrior^sterior planes. 
Several statistical methods, including a scalpgram analysis, were^seditT^nalyze the data. 
Findings: Older children (1) walked k greater distaofx^^trTless time on the walking forward and 
backward beam tasks, (2) performed a larg^iL-pcT^trntagc of the knee down and stoop tum tasks, 
and (3) maintained their balance on th^^Balance board for a longer period of time and with fewer 
contacts than did younget^ttl^en. Older children used primarily the alternate step pattern oji ihe 
balance beam;.youpger children used primarily the thuffle step, mark time pattern, the shuffle 
step^t^fffafe pattern was used much less than the other two methods and was performed 
^primarily by the younger children. The older children used hand support less frequently. during the 
knee down and stoop turn tasks than did the youi^er children. The rank order eorrelatlcfn 
between dynamic balance and stditic balance was ,1$, No signiTicant-'dlfFerences were found 
between the performances of boys and the performances of girls. No significant correlations were 
obtained between balance performance and weight and height. 

Duration : April 19704une 1970, ■ . * 

Cooperating gfbupCs/ : Champaign School District. Chainpaign, Illinois. 



27-CG-3 STEREOTYPIES AND BOR^OM IN NORMAL CHILDREN 



lnvestigator(q) : Anthony F, Gnimza. Ph,D,, Assistant Professor, Departr 
Children's Research Center, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801 - 



of Recreation. 
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Purpose: To examine the sterpotypios of normal preschool children Ijp an experimentaUy 
controlled boredom si^u^)&itr ^ * 

Subjects ;^ Nonnat attending the llniversity of tilings Ctnldrenis Research Center 

NurSery School , , 

Methods: Jit is hypothesized that organisms have optimum levels of engagement ^ith 
environmental stimuli; that when a substantial negative discr^ancy develops between optimal and 
actual sensory input, a state of stress' resuhs, and organisms^^wtU-engage inr activities that tend to 
increase stinfulational input; and that among t)i<^5&-activities are stereotypic motor patterns. This 
theoretical model (to be tested in this study) proposes jo^plain the occurrence and modulation 
of stereotypies in normal etUldren. The basic experimental desigrPuScs (1) isolate subjects* (2) an 
essentially bare standardized experin^^tal room, and (3) programmed stimulus cuing of a simple 
motor task durfng a specified period of time spcnt^mthin the room. 

Findings : Twelve categories of stereotypies have been tjentatively defined. The subjects have iJeen 
found to differ rparkedly in rates of stereotypy. Rates of stereotypy tend to increase with lime 
sp^nt in the experimental contexts, 
Duration : January 1969-undetermined. 

Cooperating group(&): Department of Mental Health, State of Illinois. 



^^Z7^G-4 DEVCLO^ENT AND ANALYSIS OF PSYCHOMETRIC TESTS FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
IMPAIRMENT IN BRAIN DAMPED PATIENTS 

liiVestieator(s) : W. H, Gaddes, Ph.D., Professor; and O. Spreen, Ph.D.t Professor, Department of 
V Psychology, University of Victoria, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada.. 

Purpose: To investigate sensory, intellectual, and motor changes in patients with brain damage 
^ and various types of cerebral dysfunction. 
Subjects : Childr^,ntag?s6to 16,andadults. 

Methods: Patients are selected by neurological examinatior^ The groups studied were eomposed 
of subjects who were (I) brain-damagodt (2).minimally4»ra]n-damaged, and (3) aphasic. Two. 
additional , groups ^erc composed of subjects exhibiting learning disorders with , negative 
neurological findings* and normal subjects. A detaU^ battery of over 20 neuropsychological tests 
is used to examine the subjects. These test resylfs are correlated with documented neurological 
data and educational finding^. 
Duration: 1962-1971. 

Cooperating group(s): Canadian Feder^Bealth Grants; Canadian Association for the Mentally 
Retarded; British Columbia Ment^ Retardation Institute; Dcpartnnent of Neurology and 
Neurosurgery, Royal Jubilee ! 

Publications: Journal of Audit(^ Research {in press).. 
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Z7-CH-1 THE RELATIONS^ OF READING AND ARTICULATION TO AUDITION 

Invest igator<sl /Gabr idle Casebier, Ph-D.t Instructor, Speech Correction, I>ivision of Child 
^chiatry, School of Medicine^ Washington University, 660 South Euclid^ St. Louis, Missouri 
63108. / 
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Purpose: To examine the relationships between (1) articulation ana^reading, (2) letter to sound 
conversion of beginning readers and die auditory abilities of speech discrtinination and 
identSication, (3^ articulation and auditory abilities of discrimination and identiftcation, (4) 
articulation and auditory abilities and visual equivalence, and (5) articulation deviations and/or 
retarded reading and the strengths and weaknesses of various language processes. 
Subjects: ' 26 experimental subjects who have articulation deviation3 and are 2 years behind in 
reading. They fall within the normal r^nge on intelligence, visual, and auditory tests. The 26 
control subjects have no articulation deviations, but are 2 years behind in reading, . ' 

Methods: The experimental measures are: Gates-McGitiitie Reading Tests B and C, Templin 
Darley Screening Test of Articulation, Phoheme Identification, Interphbnemic Identification, 
Goldman Fristoe-Woodcock Test of Auditory Discrimination, Durrell Listening Reading Scri^, 
Auditory -Visual Patterns Test of Integration. Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, tape 
recordings of speech, and parent interviews. The data analysis will be addressed to each of the 
areas under consideration. 
Duration : February 1970-July 1970, 



SPEECH PARAPRAXES AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE 

Invest igator(s) :t,H, B. Gerard, Dffpartrnent of Psychology, School of Letters, University of 
Califomiar40l Hilgard Avenue. Los Angeles. California 90024, * 

Purpose : To examine some causes of ^ecti disruption in school^e children; to analyze language 
constituents within the design of a pilot investigation; and to determine the structural positions of 
newly definedor isolated sjpeech disturbances within the general rubric pT speech parapraxcs. 
Subjects: 128 school-age children. 

Methods : The objective of the pilot study was to develop a speech disruption index by examining 
the speech changes attendant upon the induction of anxiety. Speech samples were recorded on 
tape and were supplemented with (Uiysiologjcal data. These samples and speech data collected oh 
I ^00 children in 1966, 1967. and (969 wOl be analyzed by corTiputer,^ 
^Duration: ApiW 1970-April I97h 

Cooperating group(s): Division of Social Sciences, National Science Foundation, 



SPEECH RATE IN CHILD LANGUAGE 

3. 

invest igator(s): G, D,^cNeill. Graduate School, University of Chicagp^, S80I South Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, lilintois 60637,. ^ 

Purpose: To analyze speech ratc^ in child language, and to investigate ( 1) what gpvcrns children's 
rate of speech, (2) why andXo what extent speech' rate increases with development, (3) how 
speech rates differ with age^) how and to what extent comprehension and production of speech 
are related, (5) if the rMe of speech is uniform op b slower with newly acquired grammatical 
forms, and (6) how admits cope with children's slow comprehension of linguistic information,.and 
the cues in child spee^ adults r^ly on in making adjustments in their own speech to children. 
Subjects: Children of different ag^s, ^ 
Methods: A library of tape recordings of spontaneousspeech samplesof children of different ages 



speaking to various types or people will be assembled. This library will |>rovi((e data Tor a basic 
description of child language, as well aa stimulus material Tor subsequent experiments with 
childten and aduhs. 

Duration: January 1970January 1971, 
Coopemting group(s): National Science Foundation, 



Intellectual 



RESPONSE PATTERNS AND TEACHING STYLE IN CHILDREN WITH BRAIN DAMAGE 

lnvestiBgtor(s): Leonard Dtller, Phi>,, Chier, Behavioral Science, Institute or R^biliUtJon 
Medicifte, New York Univershy Medical Center, 400 East 34th Street> New York, New York 
10016. 

Purpose : To compare a child's competence rcspoiise^^le to ed^^tJonol materials In a 
test-type setting ^th the teacher's re;tponse style In Instructing a chilfl in a nursery, and to relate 
the teacher's rc^i^onBc style |o iMet;Md's rcs^ ' / 

Subjects : ^oups or handicapped non*brain-ir^ured children and three ^oupsor brairHnjured 
childrenp^es 3 to 7; 15 children in eachsroup.. 

Methods : Each child will be examined on the Stanford Binct and on three and will 
observed In theliursery school environment Tor five 10-mthute periods early in the program and 
again later in the program. The child will be evaluated in termsorcompetenceand response style/ 
llie teacher's response style in the course or Instructing the. child will be examined,, AlKthe 
measures will be interrelated. Among the o^jor parameters to be observed on the test and in the 
classroom is a child*s task onontatoon. 

Findings: Reliability of nursery school observations yields correlatloru above ,90, 
Du ration : September 1969-May 1973^ ^ ^ > . . 

^ Cooperating group(s) : Easter S^al Foundation; Orfice of Education, US, £>opartmeht or He&lth, 
Education, and Welfare, 



A LONGITUDINAL ASSESS^M^f^T OF THINKING ABILITY OF PRELITERATE CHILDREN 
DURING A 2'YEAR PERIOD 

lnvestigatof(s) : R.<3, Ball, Department of Psychology, Graduate SchooL Arizona State University, 
Tempc,ArizonaS52Sl, . \ 

Purpose : To discover the chattg^s and the consbtencics in the thinking abilities of young children 

^during a 2-year period, * 

Subjects: ^00 childrent ages 3 and 4,^ Trom Phoenix, Arizona and Petroit* Michigan, 

Methods ; The children were tested at ag^s 3 and 4, and at age 5 were retosted on a more dlfficuh 

test involving the same kinds of hems (cognition, convergent and divergent production). The test 

findings wQl be related to(l) the educational level or the parents, (2) the amount or time the child 




spends with his parents, (3) a^ct$ of honie enwonment^^d (4) the amount of timesppnt in a 
.^rsery school^ phiy sdiMt^ day nursery^ or ktndergaiten, A q^e<^ibnnaire was gfv^ to the parents 
of the yoimger children, and a moi^ inckisive and otgective questionnaire ^sgtven^to mothers of 
^ the Syear-old« at retesting time. Results ^txt studied, by various 4^|iiative processes, including 
jf^tor analysis. . . . \ ^ 

Dulration: July 196Wifne 1970- ^ \^ ^ * 

Cooperating group(s): OfTtoe oTB^ucaUon, US. jL)^artment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 




STUDIES IN CHILDREN'S UVN(»JAGE AND COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Investig»tof(s)r Tffilbur A* Ha^, Eariy Bducattoh^ Research Center,^ University of Chicago, .5801 
South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637, X 

Purpose; To define and to assess variables in the language and cognitive development of young 
J children, - 
Subject | : Children^ age's 4 to 8. 

trfethods: The^ investigators will study the processes by which change language and cognition 
may be effected. The strat^ of the program consists in designirigMnall scale studies that further 
the ident^ed ob|ectives. The following methodological procedures appfy ^rartously to ea(^. 
r investigatton: (I) formulation of theoretical justification of a language . or cognition aspect of 
evident relevance, (2) determination of measurement procedures for that aspect (often requires 
original desigh), (3) examination of ag^ chai^ in the aspect and establishment of its relation to 
l^evant developmental or background^riaUe's, and (4) exploration of the^ change n(^echahim in 
^ the language or cognition aspect studied. 

Duration; July t969June 1970* ' / * 

Cooperatif^ ^oup(s): Office of EducaUon, US. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 

OBJECT CONSTRUCTION AND IMITATION UNDER DIFFERING CONOlTfONS OF 
REAfllNG €)> 

Investigator(s): J. McVidcer Jli|nt^.Phi>., Professor of F^chology and Education, Univer^i^^f 
iHinois, Urbajia, llbipis 61801 ; and John Paraskevopoulos, Ph^«,^ Hotel Xeniar^oannina, Gifeece, 
Purpose: To determine if the ages at whjjch childr^lfr^chieVe various levebof object construction 
and imitation differ with variations in the condlttons'of xheir rearing. 

Subjects : 233 ddldren, ages S months to S years: 75 lived from shortly after birth in the 
Municipai Or^anage (caretaker-child ratio=l :10); 64 Lived in Metera (caretaker-child ratio=l:3); 
and 94 lived witlmieir parents. % ' . v . ^ 

Methods: AiN>rplia|is were gjv^n the adaptations of the UzgiriS'Hunt 4k:ales of P^cholpgical 
Development in Infan^ for object permanence an^ uititation, both gestural and vocal. 
Findings: The age at which infants lIV^lg under th^three sets of conditions achieve higher levels of 
object permanence and vo<^ If^tion differ substantially. Means of children in the Municipal 
Orphanage leverage a year oJdi^ than means of children at Metera, who average a i\on$igniricant 
couple of months older than means of children reared at home^ The smallest standard deviation in 
age at criterion is antong children^ at Metera; the standard deviation in age at criterion of the 
children at the Municipal Orphanage is more than twice as larg^;and that of home-reared children 
isstiUlarg^r, > 
Efaration: June 1969-sununer 1970. ^ 

Cooperating group(s) : IDEA of the Kettering Foundation otDayton, Ohio; National Institute of ^ 
Mental Health, Public Health Service^ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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IDENTIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF COGNITIVE PROCESSES IN WELL AND POORLY 
FUNCTIONING PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

lnvestigator(s): Marion Blank, Ph,D,, Associate Professor; and Marion G. Homstein, Ph.D.^ Albert 
Einstein CoUege of Medicine, E>epartment of P^qhiatry^ 1300 MorrUJ^rk Avenue, 9ronx, New ^ 
York 1046K ' — 

Purpose: To define and^css the cognitive processes of preschool children, 
Sutjects: Lower and middle class boys and girls, ages 3 to 5^ who function. poorly or function 
weU. ' 

Methods: The subjects will be given a'series of standardized lessons derived from the principles 
and techniques of a tutorial program developed by Marion Blar^, The responses t^^jiese lessons 
wiU be analyzed in teims of the patterns of cognitive skill exhibitedThe study willprovide data on 
differ^ential patterns of cognitive functioning: poorly funclfonir^ versus weU funetioning children; 
lower class versus middle class children; arK) on the development of cognitive skill patterns from 3 
to 5 years of age, 

Ehiration : September 1970-August 1973. % 
Cooperating group(s): Qrant Foundation, 



CHILOREN^ SPATIAL VISUALIZATION 

lTivestigator(s): John Eliot, £d.D,, Assistarr^Frofessor^ Institute for Child Study, University of 
Maryland, CoUege Park, Maryland 20742. * 

Purpose : To study the interaction between age, experience, stimulus factors, and instruction upon 
children's ability to perceive and imagine objects from different viewpoints. 
Subjects : Equal num^^ers of boy^ and ^Is, ages 5 to 6 and 1 0 to 11. 

Methods: Six experinfehts will be ut^rtaken using a modification of Piaget's three-mountain 
landscape to test children's perception of viewpoints other than their own. 
l>uratioii: 197M974., 




CROSS^ULTURAL STUDY OF CONSERVATION (PIAGET) 

Invest igator(s) : Marcel Goldschmid, PhJ),^^ Director^ Center for Learning and Devekipment, 
and Associate Professor of Psychology, McGiU University, Montfeal^ Quebec, Canada, 
Purpose: To investigate the influence of culture on young childre|v's cognitive devetopmerit. 
Subjects: 2^250 children, ag^s 4 to 8; 250 children each from:^Great Britain, HoUand, L^nda, 
K^nya, Poland^ United States^ Canada^ Australia^ and New Zealand, 

Methods : The Goldschmid and Bentler Concept Achievement Kit (conservation concepts) and the 
Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices were administered to the sample. Additional data were 
bb^ined on the children's education, vocabulary, and parents' occupations, 
[hinttton: I9<S^1972, 
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Z7-DB-7 THEDISTRl6UTIOI\KdF ATTENTIONJN INFANTS 

InvestJgator(s): Robert B, McCail^ Ph^D^ Chairman and Senior Research Investigator, Pels' 
Research Institute, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 

Purpose: To discern the parameters governing the distribution of attention, particularly those that 
relate to the formation of memories, retrieval of memories^and comparison of memories with new 
stimuli. 

Subjects: Normal and abnormal infants, ages 4 to 12 months. 

Methods; Infants, in a laboratory setting, are submitted to several presentations of 'a standard 
stimulus followed by a discrepant stimulus, that varies in its degree of similarity to the standard. 
Looking time, cardiac change, smiling, and, vocalization are assessed. The magnitude of 
discrepancy, the degree of familiarizationt sex of subject, and other variables are examined in 
relation to the rate and (Character of habituaUon and the extent of the response to a discrepancy. 
These phenomena are related to the nature of the child's manipulative play. 
Findings : The response to a new stimulus appears to' be a function of the magnitude of< 
discitpancy, amount of^ familiarity with the standanlK^he pattern of habituation, and the other 
individual difference variables. . ' 

Duration: June 1968HJndeteTmined, 





Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Child Health and Hintiao Development, Public Health 
Service, UJS, Department of Health, Educatioi^^d Welf^ire, ' ^- 

Publications : Child Devehpmmt, 1970, A\ !^6\kW\D€vehpmemaiF^choh^, 1970, 2, 90-98; 
Developmemal Psychology, 1970,3,34Wi49, 



Z7-DC-1 LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CONDITIONABILITY IN f^f ANCY ANp EARLY CHILDHOOD 
AS ASTABLE AND MEASUREABLE ASPECT OF BEHAVIOR 

(nvestigator(s): Emily Strong, fn^ructor; and Arle^ Vallery, Instructor, School of Home Econom* 
ics, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 35486, 

rpose: To devise a battery of tests for testing conditionabitity of and -individual differences in 
learning style during infancy. 

Subjects: 3*2 infants randomly selected from infants bom July 1 to September 15, 1969; half male 
and half female; half white^ and half black. Several suspected retardates are included. 
Methods: Infants are testra^t agrs 3, 6,9, and 12 months. Test battery includes a suitable test at 
each ag^ for rate of eye blirkk conditioning, conditioned head turn, discrimination, ^ndreinforced 
vocalization. Peripheral studies are made of attention span and laughter. Data will be related to IQ 
scores and scores on^the^t^ersdnallty Trait of Introversion Extroversion at ages 3 and 5, 
DuratiCTi: June 1969-Si6ptflmber 1970, ^ ' ^ . ' , - ■ . 

Cooperating groups sj) : Univer^ty of Abbama; Office of Education, U,S, Dep^ment of Health, 
Education, and Wielfare^ 



27-DC 2 ' DEV€tOPMENTAl- CHAI^IGES IN CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES (CLDt 
CONTRASTED WITH NORMAL ACHIEVERS: NEUROLOGICAL. PHYSIOLOGICAL, 
MENTAL; PERCEPTUAL, AND MOTOR DIMENSiqNS 

\, lnvestigator(^: Roscoe A. Dyknian, Ph,D., Professor, Department of Psychiatry; John E. Peters, 

M,D., Director, Child Study ftnter; and Peggy T, Ackerman, Research Assistant, University of 

. . 20 
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WVrkansas Medical Center, Uttle Rock, Afkansa^^ 
Purpose: To discover factors that singly or 



2201- 



rly hamper academic success in a child of 
iactors within th^LD population; and to "" 



normal intelligence; to describe subtypes of t! 
demonstrate changes in symptomology as a function 

Subjects: 116 nondeprived Caucasian boys wl^ were\8 to 12' years old during the initial 
study- \ 
Methods : Of the 82 boys with learning disabihties, 42 wefiei foUowed by the Child Guidance 
Clinic, and 40 were cared for -in school. Controls were 34.noimai achievers, CLD subjects were 
classified as hyperactive, hypoactive, or normoactivet and were nifther divided by scores on a 
developmental neurological examination that determined positivet equivocal, or negligible evidence 
of inunaturity. All sulrjects were given the Wechsler Intelligence Scale forChildren, Bendfr<restalt, 
and ('ray Oral Reading Test, They were observed for amount oTrestlessnes^while waiting alone 
iohN^perimenters. Reaction times on Luria-type conditioning and diffe^ntiation tasks were 
studied as well as physiological responses to an orienting stimuhis. Subjects witrKjestudied when 
they are 14 years old, ^ \^ . 

Finding^: Nonii^ achievers, compared to CLDt liave signiflcantly higher verbal IQs (WlSdX^P^^ 
far fewer signs of neurological immaturity, demonstrate better visual motor integration (more 
mature Bender protocols),' react n|or& quickly to stimuli, and respond physiologically tmxt to 
stimuli than to ^tuations. Younger CisD afe more easify distinguished from yout>ger controls Qi^^ 
Older CLD from older controls, especially'ia^gns of neurological iiAmaturtty, 
DufatiCTi: February 1967'MaTch 1974. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Ke^th, Public Health Service, U,S, 
Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare; Little Rock Public Schools; Arkansas State Health 
Department,, 

. Publications: American Jourmi of Orthopsychiatry^ 1970, 40, 766-781; Journal of Learning 
Disabilities (in press). 
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27>DC>3 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND EARLY SCHDDL LEARNING 



lnvestigator(s): L. Hodgden, Center for Research in Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 

Purpose: To assess and analyze the intellectual, learning, and problem solving processes and 
characteristics of young children in order to develop effective curriculum materials and programs. 
Subjects : Preschool and kindergarten children. 

Methods: Four activities of the program involve (1) development of diagnostic procedures to be 
used by teachers to assess speciflc characteristics of preschool children, (2) a comparisoo^f several 
methods of teaching syntactic structures to disadvantaged 4-year-olds, (3) an ecologically-oriented 
analysis of reading, writing, and verbal 1)ehavkir in a progressive kindergarten setting, and (4) 
observations^' children's^ artistic behavior in structured preschool situations. 
Duration: July 1969-June 1970. * , 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Education, US, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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EFFECTS OF PEHSONALITY, MOTIVATION, ANO REWARD ON LEARNING 

Investigatbffs) : R, B, Cattell, Ph.D,, D,Sc,, Research Professor, Department or Psychology, 
University orillinoisi Urbana, Illinois 61801, 

Purpose: ^ To evaluate the effects of individual differences in personality, motivation, and home 
backgroiinds on children's (1) long-term learning gain in basic subjects over 2 school years, and (2) 
learnin^^and retention of a single lesson with additional analyses of the effects of psychological 
states and magnitude and recency.of rewards, \ '^v* 
Subjecft : 2,443 junior high school boys and girls, 

Methops: The long-term study, which involves 400 subfects, is a systematic assessment with 
controlled stimuli design. .Children are tested on the Hig^ School Per^nality Questiormaire 
(HSPO), School Motivation Analysis Test (SMAT), Culture Fait, and Education^ TestingSeivice 
achievement tests. Class grades and family demography data are coUected, and parents are queried 
abou> family attitudes and childrearing practices. The short-term study, which involves 2,048 
subjects, studies the independent variables of arousal, fatigue, contingent and noncontingent 
reward, delay of reward, pretest, immediate posttQst, l<wek posttest, and retention of the tesson, 
Tjie dependent variable is the score on a driving achievement test developed for this study. 
Children will ^Iso be tested on the HSPQ, SMAT, Culture Fair, and a psychological-state battery. 
Duration: May 1969-May 1973, 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Education, U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



27 DC 5 THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEPRIVED NEGRO CHILD 

Imfcstigator(s) : Helen p, Gouldner, PhJ),, professor of Sociology; anff John W, Bennett, Ph,D., 
Professor of Anthropology, Social Science Institute, Washington University, Skinker and UndeU, 
Sj, Louis, Missouri 63130, 

Purpose: To study the learning experiences of selected kindergarten through second grade 
children over a 3-year period, and to <|^iscover why they succeed or fail. 

Subjects: Kindergarten through second grade children in four ghetto and two middle class schoob. 
Methods: Young ghetto children were observed in home, peer, and school milieus. Formal and 
informal interviews were held. Data have been analyzed statistically and presented qualitatively, 

\ Findings * Children succeed or fait because of teacher expectations based on the childred% 
I socioeconomic, language, and self^stecm differences. Teachers are frustrated in their efforts to 

/ introduce innovations into the classroom because of the bureaucratic structure of the school 
system, 

Duration: July 1967January 1971, 

Cooperating group(s)> OfTlce of Education, U,S, Department of Health, Education, and W^lf^rc, 



27DC-6 THE INCIDENCE OF ALLERGIC CONOITtONS IN CHILDREN WITH LURNING 
DISABILITIES ^ . 

Inves'tigat6r(s)r UlUan Ruth Powell, M,A^ Chief Psychologist; ^d Margaret Y, Woods, Speech 
Pathologist, M,A,, Dallas Society for ^Crippled Children,' 2312 QakJ-a^j^ Avenue, Dallas, Tejfas 
« 75219; Richard Johnson^ M,D., Chief, Pedi Allcigy Clinic, Children's RMical Center; flind Martha 
H, Hale, M,D,, Clinical Instructor, Southwestern Medical School, 5323 mny Hines, Dallas, Texas 
75235, 
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Purpose :^ To test the hypothesis that children with learning disabilities exhibit higher incidence of 
alicrgic (n^itioas, including asthma, than found in a population of children the same age with no 
learning disabilities. 

Subjects: 100 children, ages 6 to 12, with Jeaming disabilities that are not caused by cultural 
deprivation, emotional disturbance, mental retardatioii, any type of sensory loss, brain injury 
resulting from postnatal trauma, nor a physically handicapping condition sudi as cerebral palsy. 
Methods : The children's intelligeiioe, visual perception, motor coordination, psycholinguistic 
abilities^ p^chological behavior, vision, and auditory discrimination will be evaluated. Test 
instruments will include Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities, Uncoln^eretsky Motor Development Scale, Goldman-Fristoe-Woodcock Test of 
Auditory Discrimination, Bender Visual Motor Oestalt, Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception, and a vision screening test. Medical testing will include a complete family history, 
'"scratch and intra-dermal alteigy testing, nasal smear, and a physical qxamination. Accepted 
national statistics for the incidence of allergic conditions in a general pediatric population will be 
utilized instead of a control group. The incidence of allergic conditions in the experimental group 
^ will be correlated with national incidence of allergy in an adjusted chi-square analysis of the 
distribution. 
Duration : 1970-1972, 

Cooperating group(s) : Carl B, and Florence E, King Foundation, Dallas Society for Crippled 
Children; Pedi Allergy Clinic, Children's Medical Center, Southwestern Medical School; Research 
and Evaluation Center for Learning, Dallas Independent School District; Special Education 
Division, Mesquite Independent School District, 

I, 

27 DC 7 ANXIETY, CONFORMITY, AND SELF-PERCEPTION AS RELATED TO LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 

lnvestigator(s) : Norman S, Endl\v««^h,D,, professor and Director, Graduate Programme in 
Psychology; and Harold A, Minden, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, York 
University, 4700 Keele Street, Downsview, Ontario, Canada, 

Purpose: To compare normal achievers and children with learning disabilities on measures of 
anxiety, curiosity, motivation, conformity, self<oncept, and achievement. 
Subjects: 80 boys, ages 8 to 13, divided into two groups: 40 normal achievers and 40 boys with 
learning disdfbilities. 

Methods : The boys with learning disabilities, in addition to a regular summer camp program, 
received a 6-week training program that focused on their deficit areas. Boys with learning 
* ^ disabilities were compared to normal achievers on pre- and postmeasures of anxiety, curiosity, 

sclf-concept, and achievement; and on premeasures only of motivation and conformity. The 
measures used were Wide Rang^ Achievement Test (WRAT); H, I, Day Scale of Specific Curiosity; 
Kunca and Haywood Picture Motivation Scale; Endier, Hunt, and Rosenstein S-R Inventory of 
Anxiousness; Semantic Differential for Self-Concept; and measures of conformity obtained by a 
social communication apparatus. 

Findings : Achievers obtained s^nificantly higher scores than underachievers on reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic as measured by the WRAT, Achievers were more anxious and more conforming 
than underachievers. 
Duration: 1970-1971, 

Cooperating group(s): Integra Foundation (Camp Towhee); Camp White Pine, 
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27-0(>8 , IQ, ATTENTIVENESS; MOTIVATION, AND LETTER RECOGNITION AS FUNCTIONS §F 
LEARNtNG DISABILITIES IN THE NORMAL CHILD 

Invcstifiator(s) : Donadrian L Rice, Senior in "Psychology, WofTord College, Spartanburg, South^ 
Carolina 29301. 

' Purpose: To 4^scover the variables that may contribute to slow reading, and, therefore, poor 
learning in children of normal intelligence. 
Subjects: 240 second and third graders with ngrmal IQs. 

Methods: Subjects in five second grade and five third grade classes are tested during the normal 
school day in their classrooms* Pictures of mixed letters and numbers^, that arc similar in shape and 
size. arc projected on a screen. The number of like letters on each slide ranges from three to five. 
There arc a total of nine fetters to a sUdct and a total of 20 slides. Bach slide is shown for 5 
seconds followed by a blank slide for 5 seconds* The Children are &sked to identify all letters that 
are alike and to write the total for each ^de on an answer sheet. The resuhs will be studied with 
respect to the variables of IQ, attentiveness^ motivation, and letter recognition* 
Duration: October I97CMMovcmbcr 1970. 



27^0 1 EFFECTS OF SUPPLEMENTARY AUOITORY AND VESTIBULAR STIMULATION ON A 
GROUP OF INSTITUTIONALIZED INFANTS ^ 

Invest igator(s) : L. Casler. and V. B* Seyfarth, Graduate School, State University of New York, 
Geneseo, New York 14454. 

Purpdsc : To detcrmin<^ the effects of supplementary auditory and vestibular stimulation on 
institutionalized infants. 

Subjects: 150 normal, fulUerm, illegitimate infants. 

Methods: The infants will be divided into three groups: (l)oiie group will receive 30 minutes per 
T^^y of ;5up piemen tar y auditory stimulation^ consisting of nursery rhymes, as well as supplementary 
y^tibular stimulation (They wilt be picked up an extra 12 times a day.); (2) a second group will 
^ceive only the supplementary vestibular stimulation; and (3) the third group will be the control 
group. Stimulation will begin in the first week of life and continue for 6 weeks* Data will 
evaluated by means of the Gesell Schedules, administered at the ag^ of 2 months* After adoptii 
the children wilt again be evaluated, using GescU tests, at 9, 15,21, and 27 months of ag^. 
Duration: June 1969-May 1970. 

Cooperating group(s): Associatior>*£or the Aid of Crippled Children* 
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270D-2 THE EFFECTS OF FAMILIARIZATION ON THE VERBAL INTELLIGENCE TEST 
PERFORMANCE OF SOCIALLY OlSAOVANTAGED YOUTHS 

lnve3tiRator(s) : William B. Gillooly. Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Educational 
Psychology, Graduate School of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick^ New Jersey 
08903 ; and Charles L. Thomas, Ph.D.^ Research Prdfessor, Teachers C6lleg<?, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 1 0027. 

Purpose: To determine whether unfanfiliarity with terms encountered in a verbal intelligence test 
afTects the performance of socially disadvantaged chilfU^n, and to cletermine if an easily 
administered treatment; e.g*, familiarization, can remove this aspect of dls^vantagcment* 
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Subjects:^ 28S boys and gitb in grades 4, 5, and 6 from disadvantaged neighborhoods in Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Methods: . The experiment employed a 2 X 2 X 3 factorial -design in which-the experimental' 
factors were (1) relevant or irrelevant familiarization treatments, (2) sex, and (3)gfade levels. The 
number of correct answers on Subtest 7 of the California S^ort-Form Test of Mental Maturity, and 
the number of^ relevant terms spelled correctly when presented with four distractors were 
subjected to an analysis of variance. 

* Findinp: No significant differences were found between treatment groups on Subtest 7, There 
were significant difTerences favoring the relevant familiarization group on the spelling test. 
Duration: June 196Wune 1970. 

Cooperating, group(3jt Office of Education, U& [department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Project Mission, Baltimore Public Schools- 

Publications: A limited number of copies of the Final, Report of this project are available from 
Professor Giliooly. 

Z7-00-3 . A COMPARISON OF THE PEABOOY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST ANi^H&WECHSLER 
INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN ON THE LOWER INTELLIGENCE RANGE 

investi^tor(s)\ John PQtcy, PtuD,, Professorof P^chology; and Glenn Hardin, Student, WofTord 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina 29301. 

Purpose: To compare the P^body Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and the^echsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC) when administered to children of low in tellig^nce: 
Subjects: 100 boys and girls, ages 12 to 16, who are slow learners. 

Methods : The PPVT and WISC are indhridually administered to the subjects, A statistical analysis 
will be made. 

Duration: September 1970-Deccinbcr 1970, 



27 00-4 PATTERN OF 10 CHANGE OVER AGE AND ITS CORRELATES 

Investigator(s) : Robert B- McCall, Ph,D., Chairman and Senior Research Investigator, Fels 
Research Institute, YellowSpring5,Ohio45387, 

Purpose: To describe t,Q changes over age in normal, middie class children; and to ascertain the 
parental behavior, demographic, and child personality social correlates of these patterns. 
Subjects : 8i to 220 children from the Fels Longitudinal Study, 

Methods: Children's intelligence quotients were assessed between ages 3 and 17* Patterns of IQ are 
determined by Tucker's technique of factor analyzing repeated assessments of the same 
individuals. This procedure extracts any major trend and then scarclies for subsequent trends in 
tile residuals. Subjects are clustered into homogeneous pattern groups on the basis of their 
coe/ftcients for each trend. Parental behavior and child personality variables are related by 
muJdvartate statistics,. 

Fin dingy : Average IQ change was 24 points, This change does not represent random fluctuation 
about a mean constant value. Patterns of IQ change over age do not appear to reveal the 
heritabiUty that general level of IQ docs. 
Duration : June 1970-undetcrTnlned, 
j" iPtibllcations: 5c/ence, 1970, 170,(3958), 644*47, 
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CONCEPTUAL BEHAVIOR IN CHILOREN AS A FUNCTION Of INTELLIGENCE AND 
AQpULTURATION 

Investigatorfs) : James^. ysseldykcp M.A.^ School Psychology intern^ Oakland Schools, Pontiac, 
Michigan 48056. 

Purpose> To examine chtJdf^'s performances on a variety of conccptuaJ tasks as fufictions of 
socioeconomic status and scores earned on measures of crystallized and fluid intelligence. 
Subjects: 30 disadvantaged children, ag^s 7 to 9; 30 nondisadvantaged children comparable tQ the 
experimental group in ag^, sex, and scores on measures of fluid intelligence; 30 nondisadvantaged 
children comparable to the experimental group in sex and 'scores on a measure of crystallized 
intelUgei^ce. 

Methods : The Science Research Associates Primary Mental Abilities Test and the Cattell Culture 
Fair Intelligence Test were administered to 203 children in grades 2 through 4. The experimental 
group and matched control groups were selected from this population. The three learning tasks 
employed in the study were a series of Piagetian tasks» nonverbal picture sortir^, and verbal 
explanations of sorted material. Data will be analyzed using the Wilcoxen,.Matched P^rs Signed 
Ranks Test and analysis of variance. 
Duration: September 1970^ay 1971. 



THE OEVELOPMERT Of NUMBER CONCEPTS IN YOUNG ^HILOREN 

Investigator(s) : Linda S. Siegel, PhD., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, McMaster University, 
HamOton, Ontario, Canada. 

Purpose: jo study the development of number concepts in young children, f 
Subjects: Children, ages 3 to 9: normal, retarded, and with learning disabilities. 
Kfetho^: Procedures used in the investi^tion included operant conditioning Whniques and 
programmed instruction. 

Findings: Concepts of magnitude and equivalence are understood at approximately the same 

po(nt in development and before conservation occurs. The conception of ordination precedes 

seriation, which precedes addition. 

Duration : October 1969-continujng. 

Cooperating group(s) : Medical Research Council of Canada. 



THE Ef f ECTS Of VERBALIZATION ANO MEMORY LOAO ON CONJUNCTIVE CONCEPT 
ATTAINMENT ANO STRATEGY UTILIZATION 

lnvestigator(s) : James D. McKinney, Assistant Professor. [>epartment of Psychology* University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island 0288 1 ^ 

Purpose: To explore the facilitattve effects of overt hypothesis verbalization and the use of 
memory prompts on the efflciency of concept attainment and oi) the type of strategies employed 
by children in the solution of conjunctive problems. 

Subjects: 48 normal elementar)£ school children: 8 boys and 8 ^Is in each grouo of 8-, 10-, and 
1 2"y ear-olds. * 
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Methods: In a gamowiike task^ children are asked to choose from an anay of 16 stimulus Jtcms 
(pictures of flowers) the item lhat is most like the criterion item exhibited by the researcher* The 
stimulus iteim vary on four dimemions: color of flower, red or blue; size of flower, large or small; 
number of petals^ 4 or 6; and color of stem, brown or green* Immediate feedback of correct or 
incorrect choice is indicated by a light over the chosen stimulus item* Concept attainment under 
three sets of conditions is studied: verbalization about possible' solution versus no verbalization; a 
constant display of feedback (lights) on all chosen items versus a temporary display of feedback; 
and a single versus a double attribute concept attainment task. 

Findings: A pxeliminary study with children, ages 8 aiid 10, under conditions o( hypothesis 
verbalization and no verbalization, yielded signiflcant age effects; the effect of verbalization was 
not found to be significant. 
Duration: September 197(KJune i97K 

'Cooperating group(s): Johnston Public Schools; National Science Foundation, 



27 DM STRATEGY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REFLECTIVE AND IMPULSIVE CHILDREN 

^ *, 
investigator(s) : Wayne' Adams, Fh,D,, Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, Colgate 
University^ Hamilton, New York 13546. 

Purpose : To determine if differences exist between the problem-solvfng strategies utilized by *' 

impulsive children and the problem-solving strategies utilized by reflective children. 

Subjects: 80 middle class children: 40 childrcn.age 6,and 40 children^ age 8, 

Methods: A thrce^hoice probability learning task was used to assess problem^lving strategies. 

The relationship. sex, reflective c^r impulsive temperament, and ag^ to the dependent variable 

was examined* « 

Findings: Differences were found between several strategies used by 6^earK)ld reflective and 
impulsive children* Differences were not found in the strategies used by the 8^earK)ld reflective 
' * and impulsive children. ^ . 

Duration: March 1970-August 1970* 



27 DF 2 VERBAL RESPONSES AND CHILDilEN'S SHIFT IN JUDGMENT ^ 

* 

' lnvestigator(s) : SuzannenSatzingcr, Ph.D,t Associate Research Scientist, Biometrics Research, New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene, 722 West 168th Street, New York, New York 10032. 
Purpose: To study the effect of the development of verbal response on the stability of physical 
; judgments during the preschool years. 

Subjects: Middle cbss, vAute nursery school children, ages 3 to 6; 50 to [00 subjects Jn each 
experiment. 

Methods : The dependent variable is the child^s judgment of the length of lines and rods* 
Independent variables are (1) the verbal^ response classes the child had to use in rendering 
judgments; e,g,» number or color names and length related or not related nonsense syllables; and 
(2) the stimulus configurations present when the child learned to make judgments; e,g*, either 
multiple stimuli or^v^ingle stimulus* Test data were collected by the psychophysical method of 
absolute Judgnlcnt» under conditions «f no anchor stithulus and a long anchor stimulus. Analyses 
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of variance and covariance and nonparametric technique were used to assess the results. 
Findinfi^: Subjects evidence shift in their judgment of length mor^ when trained under a multiple 
stimuU condition than a single stimulus condition. Subjects shift less when they use a relational 
response, than when they use a nominal response. Research continues in other modalities. 
Duration: January 1 969-December J 972. * 
Cooperating group(s): Research Fountlation for Ment^UHvgieOe, New Vork;NationaJ Institute for 
Child HeaJth and Human Development* Public Hcaitli Service, U.S. Department of Healt^l, 
Education, and Welfare. - . 

Publications : Pcvetopmemai Fs^ychoiogy, \910. 2, 49^5^ . ..^ 



/ 

THE EFFECTS OF PERCEPTUAL AND VERBAL PRETRAINING UPON YOUNG 
CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCE ON A 5PACIAL DISCRIMINATION PROBLEM . 

lnvestig3tor(s) : Lawrence GoodUve, Doctoral Candidate, Department of J*^chology, State 
University of New York at.Stohy Brook, Stony Brook, New. York 11790. 

Purpose: To test the effects of various combinations of pretraining on pr<^^m soWing in young 
children, and to compile information related to the verbal-attentionaJ controversy in childr^n% 
discrimination learning, - ^ 

Subjects: 30 boys and 30 girls, ages 4 to 5, enrolled in ^ public school preschool program. 
Methods: In a 2 X 2 factorial design> four groups, respectively, will receive the following 
pretraining: ( I ) irrelevant experience (controls)* (2) perceptual training on the relevant dimension 
of a subsequent discrimination task, (3) verbal labeiing training of the rel&v^t dimension, and (4) 
a combination of (3) and (4). The dependent variables are the number of children in each group 
who attain criterion, and the mean number of trials to criterion. 
Duration: September 1970-June 1971. 



.REMEMBERING PICTURES PRESENTED IN A RAPID SEQUENCE: A DEVELOPMENTAL 
STUDY 

Investigator(s): Mary C. Potteri Ph.D., Lecturer, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 02139. 

Purpose: To examine the change from kindergarten age to adulthood in the capacity to recognize 
ind retain pictures thiat are presented in a rapid sequence at rates between 250 and 1,000 
milliseconds per picture. 

Subjects: 32 subjects each in kindergarten, grades 1, 2, 4» and college. 

Methods: Color^ advertisements were presented on 16 millimeter Him. Each sequence of 16 
pictures was followed by a test for recognition of 8 pictures, which had been Interspersed with 8 
distractors. One practice sequence and four test 5c<iucnces were shown io each subject, one at each 
of four rates: 250. 333, 500, and l.DOO milliseconds per picture. The rates were counterbalanced 
over sequences. The rate of correct recognition, false recognition, and serial position effects were 
exatijyned as a function of age and rato^f presentation. 

Findings: Net recognition ^accura^py^mproves from kindergarten to grade I, and slig)itly from 
gfade 1 to 2, but shows tittle improvement with |fie after that. Hie complex ability to identify and 
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retain visual materia] is well developed at a surprisingly early age. * 
Duration: . July 19d8-May 1970. 

' Cooperating group(s): Nalional Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, 
Department or Health, Education, and Welfare; joint Onter -f^r Urban Studies oT Massachusetts 
Institute orTechnology add Harvard. 



27*DG 2 STIMULUS SELECTION BEHAVIOR IN INFANCY 



lnvestigator(>>: R. F. Caron, Institute Tor Behavioral Researchi 2426 linden Lane, Silver Spxjng, 
Maryland 20910. 

Purpose: To provide an experime9tal analysis of the effects of varied exteroceptive stimulation on 
infant development, and to detertnine the role of visual stimuli in arousing and maintaining the 
infantas stimulus-seeking behavior; i.e^ the behavior by which he alteis his stimulus field or afTects 
the nature of the stimulation reaching his sense organs. 
Subjects: Infants, ages 3-and 4 months. 

Methods: Instrumental learning procedures will be used to assess the particular attributes of visual 
stimulation which hiaintain stimulus-seeking. Headtuming has proven to be an experimentally 
viable response^ and it has been brought under the control of heterogeneous visual reinforcement * 
This conditioned response is used to examine the reinforcing effectiveness of such visual stimuli 
properties as novelty and complexity. 

Findings: Redundant visual feedback produces a decrement in the infants instrumental behavior; 
whereas, continuously varying and complex visual stimulation maintains behavk)r at a hjgh rate. 
Duration: January 19704>ecember 1970* 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.- 



27^G3 A' PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF THE INFLUENCE OF TIME ANd PITCH 
ALTEf^ATIONS UPON VOICE RECOGNITION ^ 

, * * \ I 

lnvestigator(s) : Robert L McCroskcy, EIlD., professor of Logopedicsi Wichita State University,' 
2400 Jardine Prive, Wichita, Kansas 67219. 

Purpose: To identify the parameters that permit the identification of a familiar voice and to relotq 
the results to theories of hearing. 

Subjects: 15 male and 15 female norma) hearing college students. 
• Methods: Subjects will be trained to 100 percent correct identification of sbt speak^^ho read 
intelligibility lists. The taped lists will be altered along time and pitch^ dimensions. Listeners will 
attempt to identify original speakers when onJy brief segments oflhelr spoken phrases are audible, 
and when the pitch has been elevated and lowered. ^ ^ . 

Duration: Ctetober 1970June 197L * ^* 

Cooperating group(s) : Wichita State University. - . ' 
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27^DG'4 CHARACTERISTICS TH/O* DIFF£RENTIAT£ DYSL£XICS FROM NDNDYSL£XIC PODB 
READERS ' 

iiivestigdior(s) : Irene W. Gaskins* EdJ),* Director, Hilltop School, Brookhaven and Avondale 
Roads, Wallipgford* Pennsylvania 19086: and Lectuier* Uiuvenity of Pennsylvaiiia, PhUa^lphia, 
Pennsylvania 19104, ^ ^ 

Purpose: To determine characteristics that difTerenfjate dyslexics from nondysJexics, and to 
determine the incidence of (|ys!exia in a total population. > ^ * 

Subjects: 29 dyslexic and 29 nondyslexic fourth grade boys, who were poor reader. Intelligence 
quotients ranged from 83 to 112, with a mean of 96, All. dyslexics read^at or below the ftrst 
gradc^cond scniester level Mondyslexics read at a s^Cojid grade^st semester level to a third 
grade-second semester level Groups were siinilaj^ith respect to home related ractojs, t^alth 
factors, lateral dominance, kindergartea-eit^erience* school entrance age, absenteeism, speech 
problems, and estimates of motor ability. — ■ 

Methods: Characteristics of subjects were Studied by means of standardized tests (Wechslei^ 
Intelligence Scale for Children and Illinois Test of PsycholingMistic Abilities), non^bndardizedl 
measures (time and space orientation test, evaluation of spelling errors, and a sentence copying test 
constructed by the investigator), teacher ratiiigs, and school records. Subjects were tested in a( 
minimum of two individual sessions with a psychologist. Multiple discriminant analyses were uscdl 
ta examine the data statisticaliy, 

Findings: The dyslexic group and the nondyslexic gfbup were significantly different <yn 23 test 
variables 'and on 8 subsets x>f these variables. The characteristic's that differenttated dy^exics were 
the tendency to make numerous copying errors* a tendency to make extraneous xpelting^errors, 
and an inability to deal with simple time and space relationships. 
Duration: January 1968-April 1970, 



27^DG'5 SENSORY INTEGRATIVE PROCESSES AND LEARNING DISORDERS 

Invest igator(s): A. Jean Ayres, Fh!D,, Visitfng A^ciate Professor of Education, University of^ 
jSouthern California, University Park, Los Angeles, California 90007. 

Purpose: To clarify the nature of types of sensoiy integrative dysfunction; to determine a 
^ combination of tests that are predictive of types of dysfunction and of academic succe^; and to 

gamine the effect of sensory integrative therapy on learning disabilities, 
Sibjects: 148 boys and girls, ages 6 to 10, with learning disorders, and a control g^oup, * 
Methods: R-technique factor analyses of scoreson ^he Southern Callfomia Percoptual-Motor Test 
Battery, Illinois Test of Psycholinguist ic Abilities, Sk»sson Reading Test, and Wide Range 
Achievement Test were performed. Subjeets were matched in experimental and control groups for 
degree and type of dysfi|nction by computing regression scores derived front regression equations. 
Findings: Major types of dysfunction were: postural and ocular, auditory language, form and 
space perception, tactile-motor planning, and hyperactivity and dJstractability, 
Duration: July 1968'June 197L 

Cooperating grOup(s) : Maternal and Child J^ealth Serviee, California; Culver Cil^ Unified School 
District, El Segundo Unified School District, Manhattan Beach City,^chool District, and Wiscburn 
School District, California. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT Of PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES AS THEY RELATE TO HEMISPHERIC 
f UNCTIONAL ASYMMETRY IN NORMAL CHILOREN ANO CHILDREN WITH SPECIf IC 
LEARNING OlSABILITY 

* ^ . '\ 

Invest igator(s): Sandra F, Wilehon, Ph,D,. Assisunt Professor of P^chtatry.McHfastcr University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
g Purpose: To elucidate the underlying deficits in diildren with specific deficits in learning ability. 
Subjects: 35 to 60 children, ages 7 to 12, with diagnosed specific learning disabiti^ty, seen at the 
McMaster Medtcal.^chpol Clinic; and controls. * ' ^ ^ ' 

Methods : All children are given an extensive clinical battery to determine if they exhibit specific 
learning disabilities. Children who meet th( criteria are givfti ^ research battery, which consists of 
perceptual tests related to asymmetrical functioning of the two hemispheres in mediating cognitive 
processes. 

Duration: April 1970-April 1972, 

Cooperating group(5): Ontario Mental Health Foundation. 



THE OEVELOPMENT Of THE MUELLER-LYER ILLUSION IN CHILOREN ANO COLLEGE 
STUOENTS . . • 

fnvestigator(s) : Roger Howard* Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Wayne Adams* PhJ^.t Assistant 
Professor* Department of Psychology. Colgate Uruversity. Hamittont New York 1 3346. 
Purpose: To determine if previous experimental results* that indicate age dilTerenccs in extent of 
illusion t Can be reproduced when a different presentation method is employed* and to investigate 
the effect t}iat the sex ofihe ei^miner exerts on the subject's perception of the illusion. 
Sabjccts: 60 children* 20 eaclv^t ages 6, 7, and 8; and 20 college students. Subjects were from 
lower and middle class backgrounol^ ^ 

Methods: The illusion was presented t6 each subject, and tlt& subjec^t w^s asked to indicate when* 
equality between the lines was perceived. Tlie procedure was repeated using blurfed and dotted 
illusionary material. The independent variables studied >yere age of subject* sex of subject, and sex 
of examiner - 
Duration: October 1970-December 1970. 



OEVELOPMENT Of THE AVERAGED ELECTROENCEPHALIC RESPONSE IN INFANTS 
ANO YOUNG CHILOREN 

InvestlgatoKQ: Robert Goldstein, Ph.D.. Professor. Department of Communkative Disorders* 
University of Wisconsin* 905 University Avenue, Madlion, Wisconsin 53706, 
Purpose : To chart the develo^ent of various timc-rel^ted components 6f the averaged 
electroenccphalic response (AER)^(o sound from infancy through early childhood; to determine 
the relations between the maturation of the AER and th^ maturation of hearing* speech, and 
language functions; and '^^^P^re aberrations in the development of the AER and in fh^ 
communicative functions in high rjsR babies. 

Subjects: Study I: Normal children, ages birth to 5 years. S^udy If: Approximately 36 high risk 
newborns. Study 111: 40 normal subjects, ages birth to 35 years. Study IV: at least 20 children, 
studied from.birth throu^ 24 months of age. 
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Methods : Four separate but closely letated studies will constitute the major portion ofihe total 
" research project. Short duration acoustic clicks Avill be presented bjiiautally ^t 60 and 80 decibets; 
Four stimulus conditions will be used at the two hearing levels. All test conditions and controls 
. ^ will be randomized with respect to rate and level. Insert receivers will be. utilized with adults and 

older children; loudspeakers mounted in a special incubator wjH be used with newborns. Older 
subjects will be test&d in a soundproof booth in the laboratory; newborns will be tested using a'^ 
mobile equipment unit in the newborn nursery. All data will be recorded on tape and stored for 
later analysis. Analyses of data across subjects lyill focus on (1) the age at whidi early components 
can be identified, and (2) for all components, changes in latency and amplitude, and effects of 
stimulus rate as a function of ag^. ' 

Findings: A preliminary study of filtering on the AER was done. Limited results indicate that the 
primary energy bands of the early, components of the AER are below 600 cycles p^f second, \^ith 
relatively small energy, islands found up to 1*200 cycles per second A sharp energy peak was 
observed at about 440 cycles per second, but preUminaryT investigation indicates that this 
component may be an instrumentation artifact. \^ ^ f 

Duration; March 1970-February 1973. * 
\ Cooperating group(s) : National Instikite of Neurobgical Diseases ^d Stroke* Public Health 

Service, U^. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



Z7-E>G-9 MEASUREMENT.OF LISTENING ACCURACY SKILLS IN CHILDREN 

Ifivestigator(s): Merlin J. Mecham, Ph.D., Director, Department of S^ieech Pathology and 
' Audiology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City,Utah84112. 
Purpose: To establish valid and reliable procedures to measure listening accuracy skills in children.. 
Subjects: l^OO^Jiildren in grades 1,2, 3,4,and 5. 

Methods: Subjects were tested on a picture multiple choice intelligibility test in groups of 25 to 
^30^ and also, individually..*Test score means, standard deviations, and percentiles were computed 

(ox each grade level, and internal consistency was determined. 
} Findings:, The test was found to be reliable and able to measure progressive listening accuracy as a 
\ function of age/ Listening accuracy ^ems to be a developmental phenomenon. An incidental 

check showed listening accuracy to be rather closely related to reading ability. 

Duration: 19^1975. 

Cooperating group(s): Uifiversity of Utah Research Committee. 



27^10 . NEONAI^L AUDITION, LEARNING, AND INTELLECT 

^ fnvestigator(s): Earl C^ Butterfield, Ph.D., Research Coordinator, Mental Retardation Research 
. Unit, University oflCansas Medical Center, University of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, 
Kansas 66103. 

Purpose: To refine procedures to evaluate auditory sensitivity of neonates; to determine if sensory 
feedback is reinforcing to neonates; and to relate neonatal responsiveness to sensory feedback to 
r s concurrent indices of subsequent intellectual development. 

Sujbjei:ts: Neonates, 24- to 48-hours-old, who weighed at least 5 pounds at birth, vsrithoul 
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demonstrable physkd defects, from the Newborn Nursery at the Uiiverstty of Kansas Medici 
Center. " 

Methods: The non-nutritive sucking of neonates is measured with a pressure transducer while 
making various types of auditory stimulation contingent upon the pressure changes created by 
sucking. Comparisons have been made between contingency conditions. Neonates, rewarded for 
sucking, receive auditory stimuKation. Auditory stimulation is withheld when neonates are 
punished for sucking. These contingency (x>nditions have also ^een compared to contiol 
conditions^ in which auditory stimulation is either (x>n)pletely withheld or continuously presented 
regardless of the neonates' sucking behavior. .Within the comparison of these contingency 
(x>nditions» several types of auditory stimulation that vary in their frequency and intensity have 
been studied. 

Findmgs: Data suggest that it is possible to obtain auditory sensitivity measures from neonates of 
less than 3 days of age, that neonates learn instrumental responses japidly when contingent 
sensory stimulation is used as a reinforcer, and that the degree of a neonate V responsiveness to 
sensory feedback is predictive of bis subsequent intellectual development.' 
Duration: June 19704lay 1973. ^ ^ 

Cooperatir^ group(s): Department of Pediatrics, University of Kansas Medi^ Center; National 
Ifutitute of Oifld Heal^i and Human Development, Public Health Service, U.S, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Butterfield, £. C. and Slperstefn^ G. N. Influence of audlt<Hy stimuli upon non- 
nutritional suckle. Paper presented at the Third Symposium on Oral Sensation and Peception: The 
Mouth of the Infant, Bcthesda, November, 1970. 



LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN FROM 6 Id 10 

InvestigatOT^s): C. S. Chomsky, RadclifTe Institute, Underg^duate School, Harvard University^ 
Cimtbridge, Massachusetts 021 38. 

Purpose: To detennine the extent to which primary school children have achieved^'fnast^ of 
their native language, ^d to expk)re and describe the nature of disparities between adult grammar 
and chfld grammar. 
Subjects: Children, ages 6 to 10. 

Methods: Late lai^age acquisition, beyond age 6, ^ecifically in the area of syntax; dilldren's 
knowledge and understanding of syntactic structures; and underlying linguistic .(x>mpetence 
respectir^ selected 'features of children's grammar will be studied. Comprehension of particular 
constructions in children of increasing ^es w91 be tested through interviews in which they cany 
out tasks and answer questions up to the point at which it is found tliat their command of the 
*structuies is comparable to that of adults. Also (x>nsidered will be Jthe relevance other 
developmental factors, such as IQ and' reading experience, to variations in rate of syntactic 
acquisition. 

Duratioi i : July 1969^une 1970. 

Cooperating ^oup(s): Office of Education, U.S. Department of^^alth. Education, and Welfare. 



THE LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN ! 

InvestigatoKs): Rachel S. Sutton, PhD., University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30601 . 
Purpose: To determine the relationships of oral tar^ageand listen^ abilities to4he reading and 
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writing abilities of disadvantaged children, 

Subjects: 80 boys and 80 girls in urban and mral kmdergarfen and grades 1 , 2, and 3, 
Methods: The Peabody Picture Vocabulary^ Test and the Metropolitan Readiness Test are 
administered to the subjects at the beginning and end of kindergarten. Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress (Listenir^ Subtest) and MetropoUt^ Achievement Tests are administered at 
the end of grades 1, 2, and 3, Three of six groups in each grade use experimental materials, and 
three groups use traditional materials. ^ 

Finding^: There is a positive relatk)nship between listening andother language skiUs^Asignificant 
char^ in the langu^e development of disadv^taged boys was noted in the groups using 
experimental materials. 

Duration : September 1968-May 1972. * 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Education,^ U,S, Department of Ifealth, Education, and Welfare, 



27-bH.3 BLACK CHILDREN'S COMPETENCE IN WHITE ENGLISH 

lnvestigator(s): N. Goehl, Ph,D,, professor of speech; A- Gerbcr, M^, Instructor; and B. Punce, 
M.A,» Graduate Student, Department of Speech, Temple Iftirversity, Philadelphia, PennsyKania 
19122. - \ 

Purpose: To examine the control of White English exhibited by young native speakers of Bla^ 
En^SST f) 
Subjects : 60 black boys and girls, ages 9 to 1 1 . . 

Methods : Black children Imitated and translated sentences spoken in both Black and White 
English/ Their ability to imitate White English sentences and to translate from Black to White 
English was assessed and compared, ^ 

Findirtgs: Black children imitate White English more accurately than they translate from Black to 
White English; however, their ability to translate is substantial^ 
Duration : September i97C^Dccember 1970.. 



27 0H-4 METALINGUISTIC PERFORMANCE AND COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 
FROM 5 TO 7 \ * 

I -Op' 

lnvestigator(s) : Marjorie Nolden» Graduate Student; and Walter MacGintk, Ph£>,, Professor, 
teachers CoUege, Columbia University. New York, New York 10027. 

Purpose : To determine if ^obal stages exist and precede analytic stages in the development of 
children's language, and to determine if these stages of lang^age development are related to tlje 
levels of operation described by Piaget, 

Subjects: tOO white, middle class children in kindergarten and first grade, ' 

Methods: Group tests were administered to obtain Deviation IQ leveb and either reading readiness 

Or reading performance scores. Operational level 'was determined by performance in several 

serlation tasks, Resilltswill bc^conelated. 

Duration: May t976-May 1971, * ^ 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM OF APHASIC INVOLVEMENTS IN CHILDREN ^ 

^ ti!vestigatoi(s): Jon Eisenson, I1i,D,, Director, Institute for Childhood Aphasia, Stanford 

Uiuversity Sdiool of Medicine, 600 WtUow Road, F^o AJto, CaUfomia 94304, 
Purpose : To study the cognitive, perceptual, and linguistic competence of children with langiuagiB 
deficits due to suspected central nervous system invohrement; to develop diagnostic techniques to 
evaluate the nature and the extent of the deficits; and to develop and test training materials and 
methods that are diiect extensions of the clinical evaluation of each child's deficits. 
Subjects: Children, ag^s 3 to Sfaccepted for diagnostic examination or for training at the Institute 
for childhood Aphasia, 

Methods : Nonparametric methods for small group analyses were used to study the population. 
Duration : September 1967-August 1973, ■ ' 

Cooperating group(s): Scottish Rite Foundation of C^omia, 

Publications: Papers and Reports on ChM Language Development, Committee on Linguistics, 
% Stanford University, March 1970 and December 1970' (Limited number of copies available on 
request,) 



27 bH-6 SYNTACTIC DEVELoAltE^T IN NORMAL AND EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Investigate^^: Wilbur A, Hass, Ph,D,, Shimer College, Mt, Carroll, Illinois 61053, 

Purpose: To construct measures .of phases in children's mastery of communication. 

Subjects: ^ L 30 boys and girls ^ each of the following ag^s: 5 , 6, 7, 9, II, and 1 3, Children are of 

average intelligence^ exhibit no gross language pathology, and reside in various regions of the 

United States, U, Mentally retarded residents of a^tate school, lit. First and second graders from a. ' 

rural community school, \ 

Methods: Data will be collected from (1) free speech samples (Thematic Apperception Test, 
stories), (2) cued inunediate memory for sentences tasks, (3) articulation and speech perception 
tests, (4) Piag^jtian tasks, (5) tests of ability to learn novel language forms, and (6) tests of ability 
to p^orm phonological and syntactic transformations. 
Duration : September 1967-September 1971- 

Cooperating group(s): Early Education ReseaT^ Center, University of Chi£:ago, 



27 rDH 7 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF MODES OF SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 

Investigator^: A, E, Sidlauskas, Fh,D,, Chairman, Department of Child Psychobgy, Child Study 

Centre, University of Ottawa, 265 Nicholas Street, Ottawa 2, Ontario, Canada, 

Purpose: To investigate whether learning a second language follows the same pattern as the 

acquisiHon of the mother tongue; to study the socialization processes between two different 

language groups; to study use of the second language versus competency in it; and to demonstrate 

audiophonatory pattems of Frertch and English as they emerge. 

Subjects: 42 French* and English-speaking boys and girls, ages 4 to 6, 

Methods: The children are divided equally into experimental and control groups, A clinical 
method will be empkryed to determine individual differences of sex, IQ, and social factors in 
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second language acquisition . Data wtlJ be coUecte^l from teachers' records, TV and tape rec:ording3, 
and obscmUbns by independent observers who are members of various professions, 
DuraUon: Sptembcr 1970-Deceraber 1973- 

Cooperating:group(^): Department of Child Psychobgy, University of Ottawa. 



Personality 



27'EA'1 IDENTIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF SOME ASPECTS OF EXPLORATORY BEHAVIOR 
(CURIOSITY) IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Invest igator(s) : R. W- Peterson, Graduate School, University of Califomia, Berkeley, California 
94720. 

Purpose : To identify, describe, and analyze the constant motor patterns identifled with 
exploratory behavior; tt> determine how this behavior is related to variables of age^ sex, and IQ; 
and to compare the ethologieal approach with interviews and teacher ratjng3 as a means of 
assessing exploratory behavior, 

Subjects: 120 elementary school children in four different age groups, , 
Methods : Each child will be filmed as he waits alone (in ^a room arranged to stimulate security and 
curiosity) for 10 minutes before an interview. Filmed behavior will be analyzed accordii^ to' 
duration and frequency of responses, I>uring the interview his preferences for objects, events^ of 
situations which are familiar or novel will be noted. In addition^ teachers will rate the degree of 
curiosity expressed by the children in the classroom. Data on fihned behavior, age, sex» IQ, 
interview scores, and teacher ratings will be analyzed. 
Duration: July 1969'June 1970, 

Cooperating group(s): Office Qf Education^ U, S, Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare, 



27'EB-1 A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CHANGES IN SELF^ONCEPJ: OPEN SPACE CONCEPT 
. VERSUS SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 

lnvestieator(s) : Norman L, Netmgartner^ EdJ),, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Northern Colorado, Greeley^ Colorado 80631- 

Purpose: To determine if differences exist in the change in self-concept of children who attend 
either an open spaCe concept class or a self-«ontaine<j class. 
Subjects: 360 Anglo and Hispano children, ages 5 to 1 1 , 

Methods : The Children's Self-Social Constructs Tests, developed by Long» Henderson, and Ziller^ 
will be administered to the subjects, A multiple regression model will be applied to detern^e if 
there are significant difl'erences between the groups, 
EnitaUon: October 1969-May 1970, 

Cooperating group(s) : Laboratory School, University of Northern Colorado; Greeley Public 
Schools* 
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GENITiBiL BEHAVIOR IN THE SECOND YEAR DF LIFE 



InvestigatofC')^ Bleanof Galenson, HJD., Associate Clinicat Professor; Hennan Roiphe, MD., 
Aslant Ctinical Professor; and Edward Sperling, MJ)., Assistant Ginicat Professor, Bronx 
Municipal Hospital. Center^ Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Pelham Parkway and Eastchester 
Road, BrcmX.J^ew York 10461. ■ 

Purpose: To explore the phenomenology and signiflciance of gerutal behavior during the seconil 
yeaf or life. I . 

Subjects: Nine normal boys and girls, ages I to 2, wh6 have developed normal^, or who may have 
experienced early iUness or separation from parents during their first year, but whose intellectual 
functioning has not been impaired. 

Methods: Subjects, at age 1, attend a nursery setting fbur mornings a week. Data are collected, 
and observations are made by a research team. Historical information and the observations are 
airai^ed according to behaviotal and metapiychologicat categories. Special at^tentjon is paid to the 
children's awareness of their bodies and sexual organs and to the sigjiificance of this awareness to 
the child. The research model is primarily a psychoanalytically oriented clinical model combined 
with systermitic observati6n. 

Findings: A significant^ percentage of children afe aware of the geiutal area. Awareness of the 
genital area is associated with a high emotional charge. Children in the latter half of the second 
year develop syndromes of penis envy and castration anxiety which were previously attributed to 
older children. 

Duration: July 1967-contiiniing/ ^ ^ 

Cooperating group(s): Albert Einstein Cbllege of Medicine. 



27-EB^3 PERSONAL ITY, L EARNING, AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

lnve5tigator(s) : C Butterfield, PIlD., Research Coordinator, Mental Retardation Rescardi 
Unit; and S. Joseph Weaver, PhJ)., Chief PSychofogM^ Children's Rehabilitation Unit, University 
of Kansas Medical Center, University of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, Kansas 66103. 
Purpose: To clarify the causal Victors in the association of Locus of Control and Incentive 
Orientation with academic achievement; to determine if these two personality measures are 
predictive of achievement gain over time; to ascertain if additional personality variables will 
account for the variance in academic achievement; and to determine the reasons some chOdren 
benefit and others do not benefit from typical instructional techniques. 

Subjects: Sixth grade students in Kansas City^ Kansas; college students. In several of the proposed 
studies the elementary mibjects will be selected on the basis of their performance on one or more 
of the following measures: mental age, Kuhlman^Finch Intelligence Tests, Children's Locus of 
Evaluation and Control Scale, Incentive Orientation, Picture Motivation Inventory, and Test 
Anxiety Scale for Children. 

Methods: Different methods will be employed in the proposed experiments. In two of the studies, 
subjects will be pretested on a personality measure; groups of subjects who scored high or low on 
the measure wiD be selected. The groups will then be given a relevant task to perform, and 
comparisons wiD be made of the performance of each group. Analyses of variance will be made to 
' compare the data. Two of the studies wiU involve the prediction of scholastic achievement from 
various personality measures. Multiple regression analyses wiU be performed, percent of unique 
variances will be calculated, and sfgiiificance tests will be conducted to determine the contribution 
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of each of the predictor variables* In another study various incentives will be given to randomly 
selected groups of subjects in a short^tenn memory task. The effect of incentive on performance 
will'be measured by maSysc^ of variance and chi-square tests. 

Finding : Six percent of all individual differences in children's achievement are associated with 
differences in the extent to which children feel responsible for what happens to them (Locus of 
ControO and the extent to which they prefer intrinsic incentives to extrinsic incentives (Incentive 
Orientation). 

Duration: May 197(VMay 1972. 



VALUE CQNFUCT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN HAWAII 

lnve3tigitor(s) :- T. Antoinette Ryan, Researcher, Fh?fM30r, Fh?ject Director. Home and School 
Values Report, Education Research and Development Ceriter, University of lbwaii> Wist Hall 
Aimex 2, Room 124> 1776 University Avenue, Hon<duhi> Hawaii 96882. 
Purpose: To determine (1) school values by identifying vahies held by teachers> administrators> 
support personnel, and pupils; (2) home values by Identifying values held by parents;^ and (3) 
relationships <^ congruence and/or conflict of values within and between school and home. 
Subjects: A sample of teachers, administrators, support personnel, and pupils (and their parents) 
in fifth grade classrooms in Hawaii. 

Methods: Tlie study will have four phases: (1) techniques of multidimensiDnal scaling will be 

m^oyl^d^ construct instruments to measure cfhication^lated values; (2) instruments will be 

adminqfprea to all subjects; (3) results will be analyzed to identify vakie clusters indigenous to 

variouCgSOups in the sample; and (4) differences between home and school and among groups in 

the school will be quantified to reveal th^ ^tent of value conflict. 

Duration : July 1969<ontinuing. ^ ' 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



FAMILY SIZE ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN 

lnvestigator(s) : Peter Wemick, B.A.> Research Assistant, International Population Pro^m, 
Cornell University , Ithaca, New York 14850. 

Purpose : To ascertain the development of family size attitudes in children, and to determine if 

children's peiceptiohs of the population situation are relevant. 

Subjects: A representative national sample of students in ^des 6, 9, and 12. 

MeAods : A questionnaire survey and projective tests, involvittg pictures of families, will be used 

to obtain data. 

Findings: A ptk>t interview study with SO children in grades kindergarten through 12>and a pilot 
questionnaire study with 1 25 tenth grade students are being analyzed. Children as young as age 6 
may have thoughts about their future family size and can state family slzt preferences. 
Duration: February 197<VBebniary 1972. 
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Z7-ED-1 PUNISHMENT AND AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

liij^stigatoKs): Howard Sloane^ PhJ>,, 'Associate Professor; and Steven Oliver, B,A,» Educational 
Psychology Department, Bureau of Educational Research, and The Behavior Modification Training 
Center^University of Utah,308 MBH, Salt Lake City, Utah 841 12, 
Purpose: To study the relationship between punishment and aggressive behavior trt children. 
Subjects: Aggressive children. 

Methods: An individual subject research desiga is used. Three baseline measures of aggressive 
behavior are collected from a subject at different times of the day for several days. Then a 
timeout from reinforcement contingent upon aggressive behavior is programmed during one 
period, and a random time-out during another period. No time-outs at all are programnted during 
the third period. At different times sonte of these conditions are withdrawn. 
Findings: Tentative early results on one child indicate that punishment, which is not response 
contingent, leads to an increase in aggressive behavior. 
Duration: October 1970March 1971, 

) 



Z7't0'2 GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN RELATION TO 
FILM-MEDIATED AGGRESSIVE AND NONAGGHESSIVE MODELS 

^ inve3tigator(s): Joseph W, Maxwell, Ph,D,, Head, Department of Family and Child Development, 
Auburn University, Auburn^ Alabama 36830, 

Purpose: To determine types of filmed violence or aggression that evoke a negative emotional 
response in preschool children. 

Subjects: 1 5 boys and 1 5 girls, ages 4 to 5, enrolled in nursery school and kindergarten at Auburn 
University. 

Methods: Subjects will be shown selected films that depict aggressive and nonaggressive models 
while galvanic skin response and pulse arc ntdnitorcd. Each child will serve as his own control after 
baseline measurements are established. Strength of entotional reaction will be related to age, sex, 
type of aggressive model (human versus cartoonX direct versus indirect aggression posed, and 

} television viewing habits, 

( Duration: January 1970-January 1971, 



27 EF I CROWD HYSTERIA IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

lnvestigator(s): Evelyn L. Goldberg, Sc^D,, Doctoral Student; Paul V, Lcmkau, M«D,, Chairman* 
Department of Mental Hygiene, School of Hygiene and Public Health; and Gerald Wiener, Ph,D,, 
Professor Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 701 18, 

Purpose: To describe the events and people invoked in a ca^ of crowd hysteria, and to determine 
the differences between hysterical subjects and controls* 

Subjects: 53 students, ages 12 to 16, attending an alt black school, who reacted hysterically to a 
cry of "Gas!" Female (N=47) mean IQ was 99,5, Male (N=6) mean IQ was 90;i, An €)c/wtj//dc/<j 
matched control group of StOdents (N=105) who did not become hysterical was selected from all 
students who were exposed to the potentially hysteria-producing situation. 
Methods: Data were collected from records^ structured interviews, and administration of the 
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Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the Self-Administered Health Questionnaire, 
Data were obtained for 93.S percent of the femaJe sample. Statistical analyses were hiade. 
Findings: The percentage of hysteria occurring in the population was 27.6 for females; 4.0 for 
males. Significant differences were not found between the groups on school history, 
dempgraphical, or sociological variables. Significant differerices were obtained on variables related 
to health, psychological composition, delinquency; and, in males, sexual identification. 
Duration : June 1 968-November 1970, 

Cooperating group(s): School of Hygiene and Public Nealth.^ohns Nopkins^University, 



\ 

Z7-EG-1 COGNITIVE AND PERSONALITY VARIABLES IN CHILDREN RELATED TO HUMOR 
PREFERENCE 

lnve3tigator(s): Lynn Rouff, Ph,D, Candidate, Clinical P^cholqgist, PtiiladclphiaGeneralHospital, 
34th and Civic Center Boulevard, E'hiladelphia, Pennsylvania 19 104. 

Purpose: To determine whether identifiable relationships exist between CQgnitive style, 
personality organization, and types of situations that children find humorous. v 
Subjects: Elementary school children. 
Dumtion : September 1969-June 1971. 



Z7'EG-2 STIMULUS CHANGE AS DRIVE AND INCENTIVE FACTORS IN YOUNG CHILDREN'S 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMANCE 

Investigator(s) : Richard Endsley, Ph.D.. Associate Professor, School of Home Economics, 
University of Georgia. Athens, Georgia 36001; and Lesley A. Diehl, Ph,P., Assistant Professor. 
Department of Educational Psychology. State University College at Oneonta,0neonta, New York 
13820. 

Purpose: To test a two factor theory of curiosity motivation. 
Subjects: 80 middle class children, ages 4 to S, of avifrage intelligence. 

Methods : Each subject will participle in 20 uials consisting of a pro-exposure period and a 
lever-pull response. Variations of two factors, amount of pre-cxposure to a pair of toys and 
incentive level, are manipulated to form the four experimental conditions, Pte-exposure time is 10 
or 30 seconds; incentive level presented is designated as low or high determined by whether the 
toys delivered after the level pull are the same (low incentive) or entirely different (high incentive). 
Motivational effects will be measured by lever-pull start and movement latencies. These latencies 
will be used to calculate speed scores that will be subjected to statistical analyses. 
Findings : Inspection of the data indicated that an additional condition of minimal pre-exposure 
should be added. 

Duration : October 1970-February 1971, 

Cooperating gFoup(s): Bugbee School, Oneonta, New York, 
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27 EO-3 ^ DEPENDENCY CDNFLICT AND DELINQUENCY IN FDURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH GRADE 
BOYS * 

t 

^ . InvcstigatorCQ: Howard T. Blane, Ph.D., Director of Research, Research and Training Center in 
Voeational Rehabflitation, Schoof of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Chimp Building, 
Ptiisburgfi, Pennsyhranta 15213. 

Purpose: To evaluate theoretical statements about the role of dependency conflict as an 
* antecedent condition of delinquency, arid to provide further evidence on the reliability and 
validity of the recently developed Children's Dependency Scale. 

Subjects: 75 boys enrolled in grades 4, 5, and 6 in a lower middle class urban public school. 
Methods: The subject^ will be group tested using the Children's. Dependency Scale, a measure of 
delinquency proneness; the Children's Rosenzweig Pieture-Frustration Study; the Children's 
^ 'Manifest Anxiety Scale;and the Children'sSocial Desirability Scale. ' ^ 

DuraUon: October l97(VAugust 1971. 

Cooperating group(3) : Office of Child [>evelopment, U.S> Department of Health, Education, anit 
' Welfare. * ' 



Social 



SOCIAL COMPARISON AND THE NATURE DF THE TASK IN CHILDREN'S GROUPS 

lnvestigitoi(s): Beth N. Hannah,* M>£d>, Graduate Student, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania 19010. 

Purpose: To investigate the effect of identical task assignment on childien's motivation to 
compete. 

Subjects: Elementary school girls. 

Methods : Girls complete a creative task independently and as a member of a cooperating group. 
Observations are analyzed through a checklist. 
Duration : April 1969-April 1970. ^ 

'Cooperating group(s)' Lower Merion Township Schools^ Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 



Z7-FA-2 AN INVESTIGATION DF LEADERSHIP QUALITIES DF KIBBUTZ-RAISED YOUNG MEN 

lhvestjBator(s): Aaron Antonovsky, Ph*D., Israel Institute of Applied Social Research, 19Geo[ge 
Washington Street, PjO£. 71 50, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Purpose : To deteimine whether kit)butzHraised young men become moie successful officers than 
their familyHraised peers, and to determine the factors responsible for this difference relevant to 
the Army's interest in the facton responsible for the development of leadership qualities in Army 

officers. . — ^ 

Subjects: Israeli kibbutz^ and family-rabed youf^ men serving in the Army. 
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Methods: The subjects were divided into two e<|ual groups matched on educatioBt^ ethnic origin, 
intelligence, and combat versus noocombat assignment. Ihey wiD be compared on d^ta obtained 
through interviews, psychologieal testing, and their Anny records. The stui^/cjpjnises on three 
types^of variables: (1) the dependent variable-the '^good o^icer** ii oih ii4io successfully 
motivates and directs his men, (2) ptedictor variables-officer actrvitieii^pfeviously identified as 
"positively related to good oflicenhipt and (3) coifdttioning variables^ffker qualities 
hypothesized as relate^ tq thei predictor variab&s. The conditioning variables will be measured 
during Ofiicer Candidate School. Other variables will be measured after 1 year of service as an 
ofiicer. Ofiicer candidates* attitudes and values towards the Array have also bicen measured. 
Duration: July 19£9June 1970. ^ 

Co<yperaUng group(s): European Research Office^ U*S. Army Medical Research Branch. 



USE OF DRUGS AMONG STUDENTS IN DENMARK IN 

lnvestigator(s): Jacob Vedel^etersen, Program Director; and Boid UUT-A^Uer^ Research 
Associate, Danish National bisiitute of Social Research, Borgergade 28, Cbpenhagen, Denmark. 
Purpose: To investigate, the number of student drug usen and abusen, and to determine the 
correlation betwetm drug' use and (1) difTerent subcultures, and (2) dropout from university 
studies* ' . 
Subjects: Danish university students* 
Methods: Postquestionnaires and interviews. 
Duration: 1970^1973. 



FROMfRE ADMISSION TO FOLLOW UP WITH ADOLESCENT HEROIN USERS 

Investteatoi<s): Alex Ricbman, MD., MJ^.R, Associate Director, Department of Psychiatry; 
Marvin E. Perkins, M*D., MJ^.H.^ Director^ Department of Psychiatry; and Madeluie'AmieK KiD.^ 
Heth Israel Medical Center, 307 Second Avenue, New York, New Yorlc 10010. ' 
Purpose: To describe the demographic and drug use characteristics, hospital confinement, and 
follow-up findings of a sample of young heroin users. * 

Subjects: 40 children under 15, 741 youths ag« 15 to 17, and 1,079 youths ag^s 18 to 19 
admitted during 1969 to the Morris J. Bernstein Institute of the Beth Israel Medical Center for 
detoxiGcation service. 

Methods: Analyses will be made of case records. Standardized interviews, telephone inquiries, 
mail questionnaires, and direct interviews of a sample of adolescents will be conducted. . 
Duration: July 1970-June 1971. 

Publications: Findings were presented at the annual meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, Houston, November 1970. American Journai of Public Health{in press). 



SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EPIDEMIOLOGY OF STUDENT DRUG USAGE 

Investi"iwtof{s) ; JoeTw. Goldstein, Ri*D.^~AMi3tam' ftirfessor of^^^Stotogy; James R ^rn, 
Ph*D., Associate Professor; Walter H. Abel, t^J>*\ and Robert M. Morgan, EdJ)., Associate 
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professor, Camcgie-MeUon University, Pittsburgh. Penns]|1vama 1S2I3. ^ ^ 

Purpose: To examine student drug usage. v \ 

Subjects: 3,01.0 freshmen through giaduatestuderits at Carnegie-Mellon University. 

Methods : Questionnaires concerning academic and demographic characteristics, drug attitudes, 

drug usage, drug effects, and drug intent were mailed to the student body, (Approximately 68 

percent were returned,) Two foUoii^up studies of the freshmen participants are planned. 

Findings: Preliminary resuhs suggest that drug usage is often a mcan& of coping with life 

problems. Further research is being conducted to delineate the drug use-coping relationship in 

more detail, ♦ 

Duration: July 1968-September 1972, 

Cooperating group(s) : Maurice FaJk Medical Fund; Na^onal Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service, US, EKspartment of Health. Education, and Welfare, 

Publications: The social psychology and epidemiology; of student drug usage: Report on phase 
one, Carnegie-Mellon University Department of Psychology Report No* 70-18; Final Report. 
NIMH Project No, MH-1S80S, June 1970, (AvaUablc on request,) 
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Special groups of children 

Physically Handicapped 



27-GA-1 PERSISTENT PULMOfyiARV DYSFUNCTION FOLLOWING SPECIRC LOWER RESPIRATQRY 
DISEASES DURING CHILDHOOD 

tnmtigatOf(s) : Daniel Wiseman, MJ),, Assistant Professoi of Pediatrics; and Bernard Portnoy,, 
}AX>\ Associate FrDfessor of Pediatrics and Community Health, Depaitinent of Pediatrics, 
Children^ Division, University of Southem CaliTomia Medical Center, 1200 North State Street, 
Los Angeles, Catifomia 90030- . 

Purpose : To demonstrate (1) the acute effects of diseases on pulmonary airway mechanics and 
ventiiation/perfusion relationships^ (2) the bacterial and viral pathogens associated with these 
-diseases, and (3) the persistence of puimonary dysfunction after a complete clinical recovery in 
children who experience acute, severe lower ^piratory disease. 

Subjects: SO children, 4^years old or youngei, without previous history'of major respiratory 
disease, selected randomly ftom hospital admissions; and a matched control group. 
Methods : During the first year of this S-ycar study, detailed histories, physical examinations, aad 
chest X-rays will be collected to establish cttnical' diagnosis and estimate ,the severity of disease. 
Clinical studies will include viral and bacteriological isolation prior to therapy;' arterial blood pN, 
■ PCO2, and pO^; and urinary nitrogen tension measurements during the acute and convalescent 
phases of the illness. Clinical and physiological surveillance will be knaintained at specific intervals, 
* both before and after discharge ftom the hospital, until complete physiological recovery criteria 

are met, ^ 
Duration : July I969-Junel970, . . 

Cooperating group(s):' The Council for Tobacco Research, USA, 



27'GC1 HYPERPHENYLALANINEMtA: ITS RELATIONSHIPTO CLINICAL PHENYLKETONURIA 

Invest igator(s) : Harry A, Waisman, PhJ),, M,D,, Professor of Pediatrics and Director, Joseph P. 
Kiennedy, Jr, Laboratories^ Department of Pediatrics, University of Wisconsin, 1300 University 
Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin 53706, > 

Purpose : To identify cases of hypcrphenylalanfnemia in order to differentiate them from ordinary 
phenylketonuria (PKU). Nyperphenylalaninenuc cases will not require treatment of low 
phenylalanine diet, 

SubjectSL lQ4Kitifints^ aggs 1 io^SjMthhxperphenyyil^nincmiaj^bu^^ 

PKU, 

5,3 

t _ - 
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Methocfa ; Thb group of patients will be compared with normal indivi^al& of the same age and 
with phenylketonuric patients, within their own or other famOies-^^hildren will be dbseived on 
inteiligehce, behavior, and growth pammetcrs. , 
Duration: November 1964-not rqwrted. 

Cooperating grottp(s): Health Services and Mental Health Aibninistration, Public Health Service, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, add Welfare. 



Z7-GC-2 VISUAL CURIOSITY IN DEAF AND HEARING CHILDREN 

liivestigator(s) : Alan 0. Ross, PhJ)., Professor, Department of P^chology;and Michael Sobol, . 
B.S., Research Assistant, State University of New Yokk at Stony Brook, Stony Broolc, ffew YoHc 
11790. , ; 
Purpose: To ascertain the di/Teivhces in'prefcrence for visual complexity of dea( ^tid hearing 
children. ^ ' 

^ Subjects: 40 deaf and 40 hearii^ children, ages 3H to IS years, matched for age, sex»tand 

' ^ intellectua] status. / ' 

Methods: Random shapes with varying numbers of sides arc presented to the children in pairs: . 
one shape with few sides, and the other shape with iilany tides. The child's looking time, scanning 
behavior, and direction of glance are recorded by means or electronic sensor;! affixed to the skin 
near the corner or each eye. An eye nnovcment record is maintained on dynograph tape for later 
ahal^is. Data will be analyzed for age, hearing status, visual preference, scanning, and looking time 
dimensions* ^ ^ . 

Duration: SeptcAibcr 19694>ecember 1970. ^ 
Cooperating group(s) : Oeary School for the Deaf, Ronkonkoma, New York; Three ^^lage 
Central School District #1 , Stony Brook.' 



27 G&3 FACTORS RELATED TO LANGUAGE LEARNING IN HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN 

lnvestigator(s): Edna K. Monsecs* PhJ).,'^Assocbte Director, Children's HoaHng and Spfeech 
Center, Washington, D. C. 20001 . 

Purpose: To investigate Tactors in the cpse histories and test performance of children with 
tmpaireil hearing to discover which factois are related to and predictive of their language 
accomplishments* 

Subjects: 69 children, mean age SH In June 1970, who were bom in the critical period fotlowing 

the 1964 rubella epidemic, and who are enrolled in special hearing classes. 

Methods : A special Language Achievement Rating' Scale was developed, and ratings on this scale 

we^e the dopci^nt variable. Porty-two independent varialffes included age, hearing loss, IQ, 

medical history, family history, and scores 6n a battery of motor-i>crceptual, cognitive, 

psycholinguistic, social, and behavioral tests and rating scales. 

Duration : May 1969-not reported. 




Z7<<^<4 STUDIES IN DISTRACTABILITY 



^ Investigators): Anita K. Lamped FtuD-, Project Cooidinator^ Child Guidance and Development 
CItfttc,Chifdren'$ Memorial Ho^tal, 2300 ChildrnR Fliza, Chicago, Illinois 60614. 
Purpose: To compare brainrdunaged with mm-biain-damaged cf^dren on measures of 
distractahUity, activity, fme^notor coordination^ and other dimensions in- ofder to evaluate the 

^ componenitsof andthe foctors that contribute to the bfauMlamage^^ndiome. 
Subjectst^^ biairndam^ged and 80 normal children, ages 5 to 9. (Ten brain-damaged and 10 

\ non-brain-^tnigcd chil^mt were evaluated at each of four IQ levels: 50-7P» 70^» 90-1 10, an<f 
1 10*1 30, with W boys and four girls in each group') 

Mediods: The study employs a 2X2X2X4 factorial design in i^ch the experimental factot^ 
were (!) biamrdamag^ versusnori-brain^dam^g^»(2)sex,(3)a^,arid(4)I(Xleveh;with acti^ 
di$tractability» finenmotor coordination^ Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children subtest scores^ 
Stanford Achievement Tes scores^ Bender-Gestalt s^nes* and Draw^A^^ctaon scores as dependent 
^^^bles. The childreii aip teste(| individually. Original^ previously validated instnmients are used: 
(!) a self-winding wristmtdi ledes^ed to provide objective .measures of ^ivity^^(2) simple 
tests of di^uctability./ 
Duration; Jamiary 1970>i>ecember 11975. 

Cooperating group(s}: National l^^tute of Mental Health, Public Health Service^ U 5. 
Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare; Children's Memorial Hospital. 



27^-5, THE DEVELOPMENT AND DESCRIPTION OF SYNTACTIC STRUCTURE IN THE 
LANGUAGE OF DEAF CHILDREN 

* \ ' 
lnvestjgator(s) : Stephen P. Quigley, Fh*D., Professor of Special Education; and Jonnie Geis, Ph.D.» 
V Assistant Professor of Ljnguistks> Institute for Research on Exceptioiud Childien^ University of 
UUnois, Urbana, Illinois 61 801 . 

Purpose: To stuify the comprehension' and production of ^ntactic structure by deaf chUdien 
using generative-tiansformatioitti grammar as a modeL 
Subjects: 600deafstudents»ages8to 18. 

Methods: The study will inchide (l)/col|ectu% written language samptes, (2) a longitudinal 
- analysis of the written tar^gu^ samples* and (3) a national testing program during the third year 
of the study in 12 schools for deaf students. 

Finding: The deviant syntactk structures used by many deaf cfaBdren seem to be generated by 
definite rules, ^ V 

Duration: June 19694tfay t$74. . \ t 

' Coopeiating group(s) : Bu^au of Education for Handicappea^ Office of Education* U. 5. 
Department of Health* fducatitin; and Welfare. 



Z7-GC-6 



THE USE OF SENSORY INFORMATION 8Y NONVERBAL CNILDttEN 



\ 



lnvestigator(s): Isabella Rapin, MJ).* Associate -ftofessor* Neurology andvjp^diatrics; Barbara 
^Wilson; PhD.; and James Wilson, Ph.D.* Albert EinsteiofCoUege of Medicines 1300 Morris Park , 
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Avenue, Bronx, New York 1046L 

purpose: To identify basic neuropsychological deficits in children with language disorders* 
Subjects: Approximately 20 language impaired children in each of two age groups (4 16 6 and 9 to 
13);heanngimpairedchfldren* ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

Methods: After thorough medical, audiometric, Vestibular, and psychological examinations^, are 
given, a^lari@aage evaluation will be performed* Tests will be given to determine the level of 
functioning of the visual, auditory, and tactile modalities in sequencing and memory tasks* 
^ Electroencephalogram responses, of the older children will be noted while the children are, 
responding to complex visual^ auditory, and verbal stimuli* A training program using behavior 
ntodifkation techniques will be used io overcofncL.particular <teflcits of children. 
Findings: Medical evaluation revealed an incidence of heurologieal abnormahties almost as high in 
a control hearing impaired group as in an experimental language disorder group. Both hearing 
tmpatrfd and language disorder children perform poorly on sequencing tasks and short-term 
memory items. ' s ' ^ 

Duration: December 1968-not reported* 

Cooperating ^oup(^): St* Joseph's School for the Deaf; New York public School System* 



27*GC^7 TURNER'S SYNDROME: EMOTIONAL IMPUCATIONS FOR AFFECTED GlRtSAND THEIR 
PARENTS 

Investigator(s): Ellen Rothchild, M*D*^ Assistant Professor of Child P^chiatiy; and Ruth P* 
OwenSf MJ)*f Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, Case Western Reserve University ^ Cleveland, Ohio 
44106* 

Purpose: To detennine the influence of Turner's syndrome on emotional development; to 
determine the role of early versus late induction of puberty; and to determine aspects of tieatment 
that assist optimal psychological adaptation* ^ 
Sutijects : 25 girls, ag^s infancy to aduhhood, with Turner^s syndrome and their families;healthy 
girls; and girls with other disorders of^tatural and anatomical sexual development* 
Methods: Data are obtained by (1) monthly interviews with subjects and their parents concurrent 
with medical investigation and treatment, (2) endocrine tests, (3) psychological examinations 
before and after estrogen treatment, (4) ward observations, (5) home visits, and (6) school reports* 
Comparisons are made with ^somatically healthy girls, and with gjrls who experience other 
disorders of statural' and anatomical^ sexual development* 

Finding^ : Giils who became aware of the disorder in their second decade showed delays and 
distortions in social and emotional development that we^ more marked in early than in late 
< adolescence* Choice of coping mechinisms was influenced by parental reactions and by the girls' 
perceptions and intellectual understanding of the disorder. Iiiduction of puberty early in the 
second decade assisted selfHlefinition, but active delineation of the disorder was rare before late 
adolescence. By the end of the second decade certain elements of feminine identity were still 
retarded in development. 
Ehiration: 1966-1976* 

Cooperating group(3) : Department of Medicine and Department of Surgery, University Ifespital, 
Cleveland, Ohio* 

Publications: ^apei presented to the American Academy of Child Psychiatry in I>enver, October 
1970* 
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Z7-GC-8 ^ COGNITIVE STRUCTURE ANP^ SY WTOM: CONSEQUENCES FOR THE SELF-CONCEPT 
ANO BOOY IMAGE 



lnvestigatQf(s) : Edward Clifford^ Phi)*> Associate Professor of Medical Psychology; Department 
of Psychiatry, and Associate Professor of Psychology In Flastjc Surgery, Etepartment of Surgery, 
Ehike University Medical Center, Ehirham, htorth Carolina 27706* 

Purpose: Tolas^ssVhow the interactions between cogpiitive organization and symptoms produce \ 
differential selF^^ncepts and body iinages,-^ , v \ 

Subjects: Cleft Up^alate adolescents constitute the expertinental group; 100 tionnal boys and 
girls, ages 1 1 to 17, constitute the control group! 

Methods: Laboratoiy measures of bendy image have been devised to mea^ire specified components 
of the body image. Data are collected by rating scales, cognitive measures, attitude measures, and 
questionnaires, 
Ehjration: 1968-1974, 

Cooperating grQup(s) : National Institute of Dental Research, PubUc Health Service, U* S, 
Department of Hcahh, Education, and Welfare; Division of Plastic Surgery^ Duke University^ 
Medical Center, 



\ 



Z7-GE-1 GENETIC COUNSELING WITHIN tHE^AMEWORK OF A CLERT TEAM 

Investig3tor(^): Dr* Simon T, Winter, MJ)*, Head^Pcdiatnc Department; and H* Dar, M*Sc., 
Geneticist, Rothschild Hospital, Haifa^ IsraeJ, . .. 

Purpose: To assess the contribution of genetic couns^g to the total care of a deft child and his 
family* 

Subjects: Two groups of children: (1) a retrospective group of children with clefts previously 
treated by the cleft team without a participating geneticist, and (2) a prospective group of 
newborns with clefts to be treated by the team and a geneticist. 

Methods; A geneticist, part of the cleft team» will see the infant and family as soon as possible 
'\ ^^Xafter birth and then at regular intervals in the prospective group* A single detailed interview and 

examination wtU be made of each child in the retroq>ective group. The two groups of families will 
' X be compared to determine if regular genetic counseling from an earlier age is a useful contribution 
\^ to the careof the cleft child 

xPuration: 1968-1970* \ . ■ ' v 

baoperating group(s): Children's Bureau^ Office of Child Envelopment, U/^^Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare* ^ \ 



27 GE-2 RA0I0GRAPH1C STUOY OF HIP OYSPLASIA IN CEREBRAL PALSY 

lnvestigatQr(s): John V. Basmajian, M.D., Professor of Physical Medicine and Anatomy; Carl 
Strom, MJ),, Assistant Professor of Physical Medicine; Thomas E* Whitesides. Jr,» M.D,, Assistant 
Professor of Surgery (Orthopedic;); Ted F. Leigh, M.D,, Professor of Radiology; and N* I^moto, 
M*D,, Research Fellow, EmoryUniversity, Atlanta, Georgia 30322. 

Purpose: To design a device to pro^r^ position and adequately shield patients against radiation; 
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\to lechnically evaluate the new radiographic technique for measuring the angle ofanteversion and 
the coKa-fcmofal angle; to differentiate between true C€xa valga aiUl coxa valga caused by 
\ increased anteversion; to determine the age when initial manifestations of hip dysplasia are first 
' ^denced radiogiaphicaUy; and to determine prevalence of hip dysplasia, subluxation, and/or 
^dislocation. 

Subje^^ts: 200 cerebral palsied children. 

Methods: 'Pus project combines roentgjenographic study to utilize a new radiographic technique 
that accurately measures the proximal femoral pammeters with a thorough clinical evaluation, . 
Data wilt be compiled concerning incidence of hip dy^lasia and the role of weak hip abductors, 
spasticity, delayed weight-bearing, coxa valga, and/or anteversion in the pathogenesis of 
progressive hip dysplasia* A year after the initial evaluation, a half sampling of the original study 
group will be done by a» stratification. 
Duration: July 1969sluflfe^972, 

Cooperating group(s) : t^ahli Services and Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service, 
U, S* Department of Health, Emotion, and Welfare, 



Division of^pptometry. 



27-GE'3 AMBLYOPIA AND STRABISMUS TREATMENT 

lnvestigator(s) : Mcrrilt J. Allen, OJ)., PhJ>,, Professor of Optometry 
Indian^ University, Bloomir^on, Indiana 47401, 

Purpose : To determine new and more efficient means of normalizing the vision and eye ^bisitions 
of children without the use of surgery, \ 
1 Subjects: Males and females, ages 6 months to ^2 years, selected wii hout regard to previous 
surgery, treatment, or lack of it, and precipitating factors* The selectionof subjects was limited to\ 
* individuals vnth scime remaining vision, ^ ^ 

Meth6<ls : All patients admitted to the Optometry Clinic with a reduced acuity or a turned eye are 
given a^x^plcte eye examination with a recording of eye movements and a photograph of eye 
turn, A pr<>gfam of treatment that utilizes a unique instrument, patented by the researcher, is 
detailed depending upon the^ype and amount of the anomaly, 
Duiation: Scpteniber 197Wui^ 1971, 



27-OE'4 



AMELIOR^ON OF NEUROLOGICALLY4MPOSED SPEECH DEFECTS BY ELECTRONIC 
MANIPULATfOf4 Of AUDITORY FEEDBACK ^ j v. 



lnvegtigator(s) : Martin 
Conftlt University, til 
Purpose: To develop eli 



fierko, PhJ>,, Senior Research Associate, li>epartment of P^chology, 
New York 14850* 

Eitronic prostheses and training devices for pejrsons afflicted with ceiebral 



palsy ani^ siniilar speech defects. 

Subjects: 300 cerebral palsied and biain-damaged boys and girl$ vnth severe speech defects, ages 3 
"-.^told, \ ' . 

Methods: Auditory speech r^dback is varied along several dimensions; including intensity, 
auditory frequency rangp, delay tim^, and phase relationships. Speech samples are recorded for 
each subject under each experimental condition, with sut>}ect*s speech under unmodified feedback 
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condition as a control. Speech samples then .receive double blindevaluations by trained auditors 
on the basis or preestabli^ed criteria including intelligibility , fluencyp and voice quality. 
Findings: Certain combinations of Teedback intensity variations and Trequency range 
modificadons resuh in noteworthy and sustained improvements in speech, intelligibility and 
fluency in a large number of cases, ^ge and the clinical type or neurological disability affect the 
degree of improvement noted. 
Duration: 1967-not reported. 

Cooperatir^g group(s): United Cerebral I^lsy Reseaich and Educational Foundation; Cornell 
University; United Cerebral P^lsy Association or New York State. 



27<GE 5 AN EVALUATION OF THE CRIPPf ED CHILDREN'S PROGRAM OF LOUISIANA STATE 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

Invest igator(s): Gerald B. A. MtUerp M.D., M.P.H^ preventive Medicine Resident and Doctoral 

Candidate, Tulane University , P, O. Box 60630, New Orleans, Louisiana 70160. 

Purpose: To evaluate the Crippled Children's Pn^gram, and to determine if children who receive 

the full course of treatment in this program become more productive members of society than 

children who 'receive an incomplete course of treatment* treatment from other sources, or no 

treatment: 

Subjects: 200 persons, at least 2 1 years old, who participated in the Crippled Children's Program. 
Methods: A retrospective study will be conducted. 
Duration : July 1970-June 1971. 

Cooperating group(s) : Tulane School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine; Louisiana ^State 
Health Department; Public Health Service, U. S, Department of Healths Education, and Welfare. 

J 



27<GF 1 STUDIES OF FAMILY INTERACTION, LANGUAGE ACQUISITION, AND DEAFNESS: 
STUDY I , ^ 

Invest igator(s): Hilde S. Schiesinger, M.D., Project Director; and fCathryn P. Meadow, Ph.D., 
Research Specialist, Langlcy Porter Neuropsychiatric^ltistitute, 401 Parnas^s Avenue, San 
Francisco, California 941 22. ^ 
Purpose: To describe the development of reciprocal parent -child communication in families with a 
deaf child, and to test the hypothesis that family interaction in these familie^is similar to family 
interaction found among minority gfoup families where the communicative modVis stigmatized. 
Subject^: 40 deaf children: two separate control groups; one with 20 Caucasian hearing children^ 
and one with 20 Negro hearing children. ^ 

Methods: Ovci^a 5-year period data will be collected yeiffly on the deaf children by family 
interviews, videotaped segments of mother-child interaction, teacher ratings, artd school 
observations. 

Duration : MarchJ968-August 1975. 

Cooperating group(s) r~Health Sc^rvia^s and Mental Health Administration « Public Health Service, 
S. Department of Healths Education, and Welfare. 
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27^F-2 STUDIES OF FAMILY INTERACTION, LANGUAGE ACQUISITION. ANO DEAFNESS; 
STUDY II , 

lrwestigator(s): Hilde S> Schiesinger, M.D.» Project Director; and Kathryn P. Meadow* Ph>D., 
Research Specialist* Langiey Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, 40J Parnassus Avenue/ San 
FrMicisco, California 94122. 

Purpose: To follow-up previous research on the social setting of language acquisition; . 
Subjects: Four deaf children and their families. 

Me thods: These four families, who utilize the manual language of signs and fingerspelling, will be 
videotaped in their, homes at monthly intervals. Tapes will emphasize language input as well as the 
child's oral and manual expressive language. 
Duration : March 1968-August 1975. 

Cooperating group(s): Health Services and Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 



Mentally Retarded 



27-HA1 BALTHAZAR SCALES OF ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR, FORMS ■ AND II ^ 

lnvestigator(s): Earl E. Balthazar, PhJ)., Research Scientist, Central Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School* 3 17 Knutson I>rivc, Madison* Wisconsin 53704. 

Purpose: To measure setf^elp skills aiHl social adaptation in severely and profoundly mentally 
retarded children. 

Subjects : 483 institutionalized, ambulant, severely and profoundly mentally retarded chil^dren. 
Methods : Procedures involved (1) direct observation, (2) development of subscalc item pool^ (3) 
transformatioft of items into separate scales, (4) analysis of variance, and (5) factor analysis. 
Control and treatment groups were used in individual studies. 
Duration : 1964-I97L 

Cooperating group(s) : Northern Wisconsin Colony and Training School, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin; Dixon State School, Dixon, Illinois; Rehabilitation Center, Central Wisconsin Colony 
and Training School, MadisAi* Wisconsin. 

Publications: /I ffiwaw Journal of Mental Deficiency. 1969, 74, (3>, 353-360 and 361-368; 
Zwkzinn^heid en Zwakzinnigenzorg^ iuly 1970. 



Z7-HC-1 MEMORY PROCESSES OF AVERAGE AND RETARDED PERSONS 

Investigator(s) : Earl C. Butterfield> Ph.D., Research Coordinator, Mental Retardation Research 
Unit, University of Kansas Medical Center, University of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, 
Kansas 66 1 03. 

Purpose: To determine the extent to which recall deficits of children and retardates are caused by 
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either acquisition or retrievaJ problems, ^nd to investigate the acquisition and retrievaJ processes in 
normal adults prior to further investigations with children and retardates. 
Subjects: Normal and retarded school children and university students. 

Methods: This study will follow the procedures developed by Beimont and Butterfleld to measure 
the acquisition and retrieval p/ocesses involved in short-term memory. Subjects will be permitted 
to pace their acquisition of a list of letters. Inter-item pause time wOl be measured to obtain 
patterns of rehearsal. These rehearsal patterns correspond closely to the subjects* introspective 
repor|s of their acquisition strategies. To evaluate retrieval processes, subjects. will be asked to 
recaU the position of a probe letter at the end of a list. The latency between the onset of the 
request for recall of the probe letter and subject's response will be measured. Different positions in 
several lists will be probed to determine response latencies for every presentation position. 
Analysis of variance will be used to analyze data. 

Findings: Children and retardates exhibit acquisition deficits that could account for their inferior 
recall. 

Duration : June l970>May 1971. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, public Health 
Servicei U. S. Department df Healths Education^ and Welfare. 
Publications: Joumai of Experimental Psychoiogy (in pf ess). 



Z7-HC 2 FAIRVIEW S€LF H€LP SCALE 

Invest igator(s): Robert T. Ross, Ph.D., Chief of Research, Fairview State Hospital, Costa Mesa* 
California 92626. 

Purpose: To develop an instrument for parents or caretakers to use to measure the development 
of self-help skills in severely and profoundly retarded children. 
Subjects: Retarded children. 

Methods: The scale was standardized on normal children up to age 10 and adapted for severely 
and profoundly retarded children. Repeated measurements and factor analyses produced a scale of 
34 items that covered motor dextenty» self-Jielp skills (totiet training, dressing, eating, grooming), 
communication, social interaction, and self-direction. 
Duration : April 1967-June 1970. 

Publications: The scale is available from Fairview State Hospital, P.O. Box 20191, Sacramento* 
California 95814. 



Z7-HC 3 FAIRVIEW LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT SCALE 

Invest igator(s): Alan Boroskin, M.A., Research Assistant, Fairview State Hospital, Costa Mesa, 
California 92626. V 

Purpose: to validate a language development scale to use with sevmly and profoundly retarded 
subjects; and to determine the relationship between language agc> mental age* and behavioral age. 
Subjects: 150 severely and profoundly retarded patients in a state hospitalfor the mentally 
retarded. 
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Methods: The Language Scale^an IQ test, and the Fairview Setf-Help ScaJe are administered to the 
subjects. 

Finding^: Partial analyses indicated a correlation of .851 between language age and mental age, 
and a correlation of .831 between language age and behavioral age. 
Duration : July 1970-Scptember 1971. 



27-HK-1 FEASIBILITY OF TRAINING MOTHERS OF MENTAL RETARDATES IN A DAY CARE 
CENTRE ' ^ 

Invest igator(s) : P. D. Boai, M.A., M. Litt., Oinical Psychologist, Director, Bala Vihar Research 
Project, Bala Vihar, Halls Acad, Kilpauk, Madras-10, India. 

Purpose: To demonstratcsimple teaching techniques to mothers of retarded children so that the 
children may have home graining, and to ascertain the advantages gained by the children and the 
maternal changes in attitude after different periods of training. 

Subjects: Four matched groups of children, each group consisting of 1 1 boys and 4 girls; divided 
on the basis of no training, 6-, and ]2-nionths training of mothers and childreof^d IS-months 
training of only the children. ( 
Methods: The develo^ent of skills in personal care, motor control, and comp^ehcn^n will be 
measured by a five-point scale at the begirming of the experiment and once every 6months for 13 
months. The significance of improvement made by difTcrcnt groups of children under f^ifrerent 
conditions will be determined by analysis of variance. 

Duration : July 1968-January 197L 9 

Cooperating group(s): U S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; BalaVihar, Home for 

Retarded Children. 



Gifted 



27-IA-1 CREATIVE PRODUCTION IN GIFTED YOUNG ADULTS THROUGH SIMULTANEOUS 
SENSORY STIMULATION 

Investigator(s) : Irving A. Toylor* Ph.D.. Director, Creativity Program, Center for Creative 
Leadership, P.O. Box 3265, Greensboro, North Carolina 27402. 

Purpose: To induce creative openness, a necessary prerequisite for creativity, through 
experimental manipulation of sensory stimulation. 
Subjects: ] 7 gifted white adplescents, age 17. 

Methods: Subjects were exposed over a 5-weck period to visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, 
and somesthetic stimulation. Fifteen minutes before and after the stimulation period, subjects 
drew pictures that were evaluated for openness. 

Findings : Creative openness can be induced or enhanced through application of simultaneous 
sensory stimulation. 
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Duration: July 1969-not reported. 

Cooperating group<s): Superior and Gifted Project, Western Carolina University, 

Pubiications: Paper presented to the National Association for Gifted Children, New Orleans. 

November l%9. 



Emotionally Disturbed and Mentally III 



ZT-JA-I ETIOLOGY AND PROGNOSIS IN CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS 

Irwcstigatorts): Janet L- BrowntChief Psychologist, James Jackson Putnam Children's Center, 244 
Townsend Street, Boston, Massachusetts 0212L . 

Purpose: To fully utilize the historical, behavioral, and foUow-up information available on 

childrefi who were diagnosed as psychotics at an early age^ 

Subjects : 350 persons diagnosed at ages 2 through 6 at the Putnam Center, 

Methods : Ratings will be made on the 350 records of all variables (whether from previous research 

or theory) that appear likely to contribute to an understaMing of etiology and prognosis. To 

establish diagnostic subclusterSi relationships will be deftrmined between these ratings and 

subsequent foUowHip (naterial obtained from 0 to 20 years later. 

Duration : April 1970-March 1973, 

Cooperatir^ gr^up<s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, U S, 
Department of Health, Educationi and Welfare, 

Z7-JA-2 THE MEASUREMENT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL STATES OF CHILDREN THROUGH THE 
COrfTENT ANALYSIS OF VERBAL BEHAVIOR 



Investigator(s): Louis A. Gottschalk, M,D.i Professor and Chairman, [>epartment of Psychiatry 
and Human Behaviori College of Medicine, University, of California at Irvinef Irvine, California 
92664. 

Purpose: To develop methods to assess transient and more permanent psychological states in 
elementary school children. 

Subjects: 100 normal boys and girls, ages 6 to 1 2; and 100 boys and girls with various medical and 
psychiatric syndromes. ' 
Mejhods : Tape recorded 5^inute speech samples in response to standardized instructions will be 
obtained from each subject. The standardized instructions will foUow the procedures described in 
a series of studies carried out with adults: Gott^halk, L. A. and Gleser,G, C. The Measurement of 
Fsychohgicai States Through the Content Analysis of Verbal Behavior, Berkeley, Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1969; and Gottschalk, L. A.; Winget, C, N,; and Gleser, G. C, 
Manual of Instructions for Using the Goitschalk-Gleser Content Analysis Scales: Anxiety, 
Hostility, Social Alienation* Pers^yml Dtsorganization.Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1969. 
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Duration: November l97(W)ctobcr 1972. 

Cooperating group(s): College of Medicine, University of California at Irvine. 



,27-JB 1 RELATION BETWEEN PARENTAL INTERPERSONAL STYLES AND THEIR CHILDREN'S 

PSYCHDLDGICAL DISTANCE 

lnvcstigator(s): Alexander Tolor, Director, Institute for Human Development, Fatrfield 
University, Fairfield, Connecticut 06433. 

Purpose: To detennine the relationship between parental interaction patterns and relationship 
modes in normal and disturbed children. 

Subjects? *33 emotionally disturbed children, mean age 9 years; and 203 normal children, ages 3 to 
17. 

Methods: Parental pa^ Ufe styles, that varied Jl;i degrees of closeness or distance, were measured 
on the History of Interpersonal Distance Scale. The children's interpersonal distance patterns wore 
measured by the Kuethe Social Schemata Technique. Comparisons were made between matched 
emotionaUy disturbed and control families. 
Duration : 1969-1970. 

Cooperating group(s): Child Guidance Clinic, Waterbury, Connecticut, 



27-JB-2 OPERATIONAL THINKING IN MENTALLY ILL ADOLESCENTS 

* 

Investigator(s): Sandra Lemer^ Doctoral Candidate; lldni Bie, Doctoral Candidate, School of 

Education, Boston University^ Boston, Massachusetts 02215; and Paul Lehrer, PhD.» Assistant 

Professor of Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. 

Purpose: To determine the ability of mentally ill adolescents to reason operationally, and to 

determine the factors that arc the bases of their difficulties in learning arithmetic. 

Subjects : 35 mentally ill, hospitalized adolescents, average age 18» whose IQ scores range from 60 

to 118, 

Methods: Bach subject was tested twice by two trained examiners. The Piagetian conservation 
tasks of amount, weigfit, and volume were administered to delqimine if subjects operated at a 
preoperational or operational level of thinking. Responses were taped and were scored by two 
raters. The Wide Rang^ Achievement Test (WRAT) was used to measure mathematical ability. 
Findings : Subjects with an IQ loss than 80 scored lower on the WRAT and conservation tasks than 
did subjects with an IQ greater than 80. The conservation of volume taJk was more difficult than 
the conservation of amount and weight tasks. Almost SO percent of subjects with an IQ of gieator 
than 80 failed the volume task, but gjavo operational answers to the amount and weight tasks. An 
ability to reason operationally on the volume task was prerequisite to score at or above the seventh 
grade level in math. Operational reasoning seemed to be more vulnerable to psychotic regression 
than the ability to do mathematic problems. 
Duration: 1968-1970. 

Cooperating group(s) : Department of Psychiatry, Tufts University School of Medicine; National 
Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, U. S^ Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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PREREQUISITES FOR SKILL ACHIEVEMENTS 



invest igatof(s): Mayin L. Bing, MA* Psychologist; and Richard H. Smtth* M,D,, Psychiatrist, 
Children's Unit ^ Metropolitan State Hospital^ Waltham^ Massachusetts 021 54, 
Purpose: To determine if^a group of behavior skills observed in children unden6 occurs along 
developmental lines. 

Subjects: 75 children* chronological ages 3 to 12 years, mental ages below 5 years; selected* on 
the b^sis of gaze aversion and ma'nneristig* repetitive play from psychotic children who do not 
have any diagnosed hieufological diseases. 

Methods: Bach child is evaluated, .using observations and parent inverviews, on over 200 behaviors 
characteristic of children under 6 years. Bthaviors^ that are achieved by all children who perform a 
specific behavior, are identified as prerequisite skills. 

Findings: A preliminary evaluation of 50 psychotic children* .on 100 behavior items* found 
significant prerequisite characteristics amor^ several developmental skills. 
Duration: 1964-1972. 



DRUG USE PSYCHIAT/1IC PATIENTS 

Invest iggtor(s): Melvin Cohen* PhlD** Research Associate, Hillside Hospital^ Glen Oaks, New York 
11004, 

Purpose: To study the relationship between psychiatric illness, psychological and social factors* 
andclrug abuse, ^ 

Subjects : 120 males and females, ages 15 to 25, admitted to Hillside Hospital between October 
1968 and January 1970, 

Methods : Patients who are drug useis were compared with control patients of similar ages who do 
not use drugs. Patients' behavior prior to hospitalization, during hospitalizat^ion, and at 6-months 
post hospitalization was studied by interviews, observations* and self-reports. Patients' families 
were interviewed to obtain developmental and pathofogicol behavioral data. 
Duration : May 1968-April 1971, 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public^ Health Service, U 
Dcfpartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



SOCIAL COGNITION IN AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

Invest igator(s) : William B, Jennings, M^,^ Psychological Service Worker, Division of Psychological 
Services, Memphis Board of Education, 2597 Avery Avenue* Memphis* Tennessee 38 11 2, 
Purpose: To determine if autistic children attain concepts that are based on social attributes with 
less facility than they attain concepts that are nonsocial in nature and are based on the perceptual 
characteristics of the stimulus. 

Subjects : 15 to 20 youths^ ages 9 to 14, diagnosed (according to Rimland's £^2 checklist) as 
exhibiting infantile autism; controls* matched with the experimental group on mental age and 
short-term verbal memory, , 

Methods: Duriftg Trial 1 , subjects will be taught concurrently four concepts (social or nonsocial); 
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each one represented by a picture. Responses will be nonverbal* After the correct responses to 
these pictures have been learned, a second set of pictures be presented that represent the same 
concepts (Trial 2)« The subjects* flrst responses will reveal if they have learned the concept. If the, 
concept has not been learned, the correct response js taught as in Trial 1 , Otherlrials are presented 
similarly. The dependent variable is the number of trials required to respond correctly to the first 
presentation of the picture repf^sentii^ the concept, Alialysis of variance design will be used to 
analyze data. 

Duratiotr: Januaiy^,l9714ilay 1971, * 
Coopmting group(s): Walden House, Nashville, Tennessee; Memphis Board of Education, 



PEPTIC ULCER iflCHiLDHOOd: EMOTIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 

Investigator(s) : George R PoUocfe, MJ)., FhJ),, Director of Research, Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicaga, Illinois 60601; and H, David Sackin, M,D,, 
Director, ChUd Pqrchiatiy Center, Milwaukee Childrens Hospitfl, Milwatikee, Wisconsin 53233, 
" Purpose: To Investigate the emotional and psychological factors involved in producing and 
maintaining, peptic ulcer in childhood, and to study the mother of the afHicted'^hild and other 
members of his family, ^ 
Subjects: 13 children with peptic ulcer, their parents, and siblings. < 

Methods; The hypotheses under investigation^stem from the psychosomatic specifii^ity series that 
has been investigated at the. Chicago Institute for^ P^choanalysis, Information relevant to the 
hypotheses was obtained by recorded inverviews, 
Diiration : [96&-I97I, 

Cooperating group(s) : Institute for-P^choanalysis; Milwaukee Childrens Hospital. 
Publications: Alexander, Franz; French, Thomas M,; and PbUock^George H. (V45.}I^chasonxatic 
' Specificity, Volume t: Experimental Study and Results. Chicago ^nd Loi^don; The University of 
Chicago Press, 1968, 



THE EFFECT -OF TREATMENT STRUCTURE ON DEVELOPMENT IN AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

lnvestigator(s) : Eric Schopler, Ph.D,, Director, and Robert Retchler, Nf.D., Co^Director, Child 
Research Project « [>epartment of Psychiatry, North Carolina Memorial Hospital, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 27514, 

Purpose: To examine the effects of structured (adult-directed) sessions and unstructured 
(^child-directed) sessions on the learning and adaptation of autistic children. 
Subjects: Five autistic children. 

Method^: Th^ children were exposed to four structured sessions followed by four unstructured 
sessions, and the cycle was repeated. Each session was rated by time4ampling on five rotated 
variables: attention, affect, relatedness, vocalization, and psychotic behavior. Group means were 
analyzed by condition. Individual change scores were examined in relation to independent 
measures of developmental level. 

Findings: Children tend to react more favorably to structured sessions than to unstructured 
sessions. Individual differences showed that autistic children on a higher developmental level were 
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better able to utilize relatively unstructured sessions than those furKtioniug on a tower 
developmental level, ' ' - 

Ehiration: May l969June J970, 

Cooperating gr^up(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, U, S, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Publications : Archh^es of Genera! Psychiatry (in ptess). 



27-JH-2 THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-OBSERVATION CAPACITIES IN EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN THROUGH THE USE OF VIDEOTAPE 

lnve8tigator(8): Alan R. Gryber, D,S,W,, EHrector of Research; Eugene Aronowitz, 
Associate Director; and Dean M. Coe, B,S,, Director of Camping, Boston Children's Service 
Association, 3 Walnut Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02108; and Larry P, Thompson, M, A,, 
Director of Media, New England ^ate^als' Instruction Center, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 022IS, * 
Purpose : To measure the behavior change in emotionally disturbed children as a result of viewing 
their own behavior iu candid situations on videotape. 

Subjects: 100 emotionally disturbed boys and girls, ages 8 to 12, in residence for 1 month at a 
summer treatment camp, ^ 
Methods: The behavior of the children will be filmed on videotape while they participate iu the 
camp program. Two groups will be rj^ftdomly constituted; one will watch^edited tapes depicting 
innocuous scenes in which they participated, and the other group will watch tapes demonstrating 
their disturbed behavior, A series of psychological tests will be administered, and behavioral 
profUeswill be completed by the camp staff. 
Duration; July 1970-Febniary 1972. 

Cooperating group(s) : New England Materials Instruction Center; Ek)ston University School of 
Education. 



27-JH 3 THERAPY EFFECTIVENESS AS A FUNCTION OF SYMPTOM DURATION. TYPE OF 
DISTURBANCE, AND NATURE TREATMENT TERMINATION 

lnvestigatOT(s) : Theodore Jacob, Ph,D„ Assistant Professor, [>epartment of Psychology, 
University of Pittsburgh; and Max G, Magnusscn, Ph,D,, Chief Psychologist, Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center. Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 1S213, 

Purpose: To replicate and extend previous fmdings that indicate interaction between symptom 
duration and treatment outcome; and to evaluate Itype of disturbance, time since cessation of 
treatment, and age of child dunng treatment in term^of this interaction. 

Subjects : 150 closed cases of children, ages 5 to 16, from the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center 
will be selected, excluding cases of children with obvious psychotic or organic disturbance. 
Methods : Factors to be studied are (1) long-term versus short-term symptom duration, (2) 
treatment terminators versus treatment remainers, (3) conduct disorders versus personality 
disorders, (4) time since cessation of treatment, and (S) ag^ of child during original trcatmeni! 
Questionnaires will be sent to the chfldren's^arents to request information on the child's present 
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emotional status, and to inquire if.additbnal treatment has been considered or sought tor .the 
identiTied patient, for other sibling, or for the parents since the original treatment program. 
Duration : October 1970-May 1971. ^ 
Cooperating group(s) : Pittsbuigh Child Guidance Center, 
Publications : Psychotherapy: VieoT^. Research itf^<i Pfttctice (in pioss), 

CHANGES IN INTELLECTUAL TEST PERFORMANCE OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CHILDREN AS A FUNCTION OF PSYCHOTHERAPY AND TYPE OF PROBLEM 
DISTURBANCE ^ 

Investtgator(s) : Theodore' Jacob, Ph.D.* Assistant Professor* Itepartment of ftfychology, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 

Ptirpose : To discover the effects of therapeutic procedures on aspects of intellectual functioning 
in emotionally disturbed children with conduct problems as opposed to emotionally disturbed 
childre n wt t h pe rsonali t y pr oblems. 

Subjects: 155 maJes, ag^s 5 to 15, with personality or conduct problems, treated at local 
outpatient agencies. Children who reflect obvious psychotic or organic disturbance wQl be 
excludect 

Methods : Factors to be considered are (1) treatment versus no treatment, (2) conduct disorder 
versus personality problem, and (3) age of chOd. Tlio Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chitdrm^ 
(Wise) will be administered on two occasions separated hy a period of 5 months. Chan£&^£ofes 
will be analyzed for each of the three factor scores obtained from Cohen's factor anafj^s of the 
WlSC: Verbal Comprehension, preedon^. from Distractability, and FcrccptuaJ Organization. The 
data from each age level will be analyzed by separate one way analysfs of covariance statistics. 
Duration: November 1969-June 1972. 

Cooperating gtoup(s) : Pittsburgh Child Guidance Cei^teri St. Frances* Hospital; University of 
Pitt^urgh. 



FOLLOW.UP OF SCHOOL PHOBIC CHILpREN AS YOUNG ADULTS 

Invest igator(s): Sherwood Waldron* Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor, Albert Binsteia College of 
Medicine, Bronx, New York 1046L 

Purpose : To assess the relationsliip of childiiood neurosis and treatment to adult mental health. 
Subjects : 25 school phobjcs and 25 neurotics, mean ag&21 years, whose symptoi^s began at ages 
7 to 13; 25 controls, mean age 21. 

Methods : Structured interviews conducted by a child psychiatrist were held' in the subjects* 
homes. Previous psychiatric records were evaluated independently by other psychiatric personnel. 
Duration : July 1969-Decembcr 1971. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service* U- S. 
Department of Health, Education* and Welfare. ^ 
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PREVENTIVE IN'jERVENTION, APPLIED PSYCHOANALYTIC TREATMENT OF 
CHILDREN. AGE^'T^O 6, UNDER STRESS AND I^J EARLY STAGES OF EMOTIONAL 
DISORDER Q 




IfivejtigatdT(s): Dr. G. Kliman, Foundation for Research tn Preventive Psychology, Port Chester, 
NeA^yoi;kl0573. ^\ 
Putpo^: Jo de^aJ with psychological stresses and early life eijiotional disor(\ers in preschool 
children as\;^rly'as possible, and to multiply the effectiveness with whichyChild therapy time is 
u£ed. 

Subjects : Preschool childr^4agps 3 to 6. 
Methods: A psychoanalyt italic trained therapist spends 6 hours a weekKtreating four to eight child 
/patients individually, during free play periods in a nursery classroom ^t ting. He participates in 
their activities, and observes their interactions and creative efforts. He inakes interpretations to 
ach child when appropriate. When one i^Hild^s attention span or emotional tolerance has ended, 
th^nalyst turns to another child. Two teacfiers remain with the children dufing the analyst's vt^tt 
\and rbport the children's latet responses. \ 
fiuratian: June 1970-May 1971. , \ , 

C6jQperating group(s) : Grant Foundatio*^ ^ 
\ 




MODELING AND OPERANT CONDITIONING IN CHILD THERAPY 

Investigator(s) : Paul W. Clement, Ph.D., Director, Child Developmei^Cen^r, Graduate School of 
Psychology, Fuller Theological Seminary, 19(1 North Oakland Avenue,Fasadena, California 91 lOK 
■Purpose : To apply principles derived from modeling and operant conditioning theories to decreace 
anxiety and to increase iprosocial behaviors in withdrawn children* ^ 
Subjects: Withdrawn children, ages 7 to 9; 40 boys and 40 girls will be treated each year for a 
period of 4 years, v ^ ^ 

" Methods: Professionals, mothers, peers, and machines are being evaluated as therapists. Each year 
four types of treatment will be tested, with the most effective treatment of that year becoming 
one of the four treatments tested the following year. Data for analysis will include observational 
records, resuhs of psychological tests administered to the children and their mothers, and behavior 
rating inventories completed by mothers, fathers, and teachers* A 1-year pbstthelapy follow-up 
will be conducted. ^ 

Findings: The use of token reinforcement in outpatient groups increases the therapeutic impact 
. of the clinical psychologist or child psychiatrist . i 
Duration : 1965-1974. 

\ Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health, ■ Public Health Service, U. S, 
^ ^Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

^ Publications: Published reports of the first 2 years of the project, and mimeographed progress 
^ rep^^ of cunent stages of the project, may be obtained from the project director. 



Z7^IM TO ESTABLISH A GROUP HOME PROVIOINO RESIOEMTIAL ANO OAY CARE 

TREATMEI^ FACILITIES FOR ^EVERElVoiSTURBED CHILDREN. AGES3T0 8 

, 

!nvestigator(s) ^ Agnes M, Plenk, FhJ>,, Diiector; and Thomas A. Halversen, M:D,, Medical 

iiector, HoDadly Children's Center, 2007 South I3th Street East, Salt Lake City, Utah 841QS. 
PurtK)^: To provider therapeutic living experience for seriously, disturbed, nonfunctioning young 





children 5 days a wcel^^ to provide accepting, positive, reality-oriented partial figures as models; 
to gradually phase children into homes during weekends and vacations prior to adoption; and to 

alternatives for foster home placement. r - 

Subjects: Six boys and girls, ages 3 to S, at any one time. Since fall 1967, 16 children have been 
served. '-^ ' 

Methods: The treatment will consist of (!)'behavior modificatidn when indicated; (2)' individual 
therapy twice a week; (3) individual attention using foster grandparents, voluntas, and hou^ 
parents; (4) community experiences; e,g,, gym» swimmiitg, eatti^ out and having gu«ts for dinner; 
(5) weekly casework with weekend, foster parents and/or adoptive parents; and^ (^^terpretive 
group treatment. \ 
Findings: Children are able to form positive relationships with adults and peers a^ ^ow 
dev^lopQient of more appropriate affect and learning of behavior pattems which make adomkins 
possible. To date four diUdren have achieved success.in adoptive homes and are in scbfoolKTive 
children have retumed home and attend public school (although one has been institutional^^). 
Contact has been lost wtth three children, andit is assumed that their adjustment is only ftiarg 
Pour children remain at the group house. 
Duration: 1%7-1970. . 
jiperatirig group(s): Junior League of Salt Lake; The Grant Foundation, NevrYork City, 
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Z7'K0'1 lt)ENTlFICATION OF^^ENILE OFFENDERS IN VARIOUS CULTURES: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR PREVENTION ANO ThEATMENT 



Invest igator(^): > Sheldon Glueck, Ph,D,, Roscoe Pound Professor of Lavir^Emerjtus; and Eleanor 
Glueck, Research Criniinologist. Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138; Ryuichi 
Hirano, Profess<K, School of Law, Tokyo University, Tokyo, Japan; and numerous investigators in 
several countriesS^ - 

Purpose: To determine the relative ^fectiveness of the Glueck Social Prediction Table to identify 
potential deliritquents in various countri^. 

Subjects: Juveniles in (few York City^West Gerrnany, Prance^ Italy* Puerto Ricd^ Japan, and 
Czechoslovakia^^ \. 

Methods: InvestigaTdr^^ed the methods oescribed in A Mmual of Frocedures for Application of 
the Giueck Prediction Table, New York: NewTork Gty Youth Board, October, 1964- 
Duration : 1952-not reported, ^ \ \ 

Cooperating group(s) : Research is funded by souses in each country, . 



27-KE-1 



DELAWARE DELINQUENCY STUDY 



lnvestigail3^(s): Frank R. Scarpitti, PhJ>., Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of 
Deiawa^TN^^i^k, Delaware 197 U ; and Richard M. Stephenson, PhJ>., Professor, I>epartment of 
Sociology, Dou^^ss^bUege, Rutgers Uniycrs^y, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903, 
^Purpose: To analyze ihe-4^ial characteristics of delinquents at various points in the judicial 




ages 20 ari5^yeu|i|er, who appeared before the New Castle County 
Delaware 1966 to 1969, for oSifer-thgnmotor vehicle violation offenses; 10,000 
county, ages 20 and younger/wrth-police contact 1966 to 1969; 2,000 



obtained from police contact slips and tatnUy.court records, 
designed to ^^sure self<^uation, opportunity perception, feelings of 
ency pronene^s^^d family •controls were given to a sample of 1,000 
ool studeitts^^Data wtU be analyzed for rate differences of social 
iicy pii3cmiiig, for social characteristics that may be 
lOiig^^linquents and between delinquents and 



Quest ioitfiaires de: 
powerlessness, 
delinquents and 2J00O fuj 
characteristics at each ste^in 
associated with these rates, and for compar: 
students on attitudinal scales. 
Duration: I969-197I. 
^ Cooperating group(s): Crystal Trust; DuPont Endowment; Delaware 
Division of Urban Affairs, University of I>elaware 



cy to Reduce Crime; 



27^KH-1 PjERSONALITY AND VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES AMONG DRINKING DELINf^OENTS 



lnvestig^tor(s) : Howard T. Blane, Ph.D.; Director of Research, Research and Training Center in 
Vocational Rehabilitation, School o( Education, University of Pittsburgh^ Crump Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. ^ ' 

Purpose: To replicate, refine, and ^pand researdi.on personality distinctions related to four 
dnS^Hg styles of delinquents whose \ntisocijU behavidr has been concurrent with the use of 
alcohol. 

Subjects: 100 wHfte>4nale, lower middle c|ass, juvenile delin^ents, ages 14 to 16; who are on 
^probation or are institutio 
Jethods: Subjects will be 
preferences. The Blane I>ependency Sitiiatio 



al<^ol and drug use, vocational interests, and 
£t^Hir^mbedded Figures Test, the Rosenzweig 
Pic^e^Frustration Study, the Children's Pictur^^lnfSTmatjop Test (Fe, So, and Re Scales), the 
Child^n's Manifest Anxiety Scale, the ChildrfeiCs Social Desirability Scale, and the 
^arrett-k^ennard R^tionship Inventory will be administere^^K^the subjects. 
r^iii3tii^^5!^ctober 19>(^ 

_u^g^-Atlegheny County Juvenile C^urt; Sojcial and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. 
pa ^tme[^^QI^eatth^£^ucation, and Welfare. 
PuSlfeatipns: i^Kierfy Joumijh^f^n^ies on Atcohol (iii^ess). 



27-KJ-1 A THREe GENERATION STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF FAMILY PATTERNS ON SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT AND DELINQUENCY OF BLACK CHILDREN 

Investigatof(s) : Lee N. Robins, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in Psychiatry, School of Medicine, 
Washington Ui>ivers]ty, 4940 Audubon Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 631 10. 
^ Purpose: To" study the relationship of the behavior patterns of adolescents' parents, grandparents, 
aunts, and'uncles to the school success and delinquency of the adolescents. ^ 
^ Subjects: ^ About 250 youths who will be over 18 by 1975. Subjects are offspring^ a previously 

studied group of 235 black malfts. 

Methods: Interviews wkh the subjects' fathers have obtained extensive information concer 
with \^om the child lived and the behavior problems of the subjects' {Barents, grandparents, and 
paternal aunts and uncles. Identifioation materials, subjects' birth records, fathers', welfare records, 
and the subjects' and th^ir parents' school and police records will be obtained^ 
Duration: July 1970-August 1975. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health,- Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ^ 



27-KK-1 GUIDES TO YOUTH SERVICE BUREAUS, A KEY TO DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

lnvestigatQr(s) : Sh^i^od Norman, A.B., Director; Perry Hall, M.S.W., Consultant; and Alice 
Falkenstein, M,S.W., Coci^lt^^ Prevention and Youth Correction Services, National CouncO on 

and Delinquency, 44 EastSsrd Street, New York, New York lOOlD. 
Purpdsfer ^Ig define the^ purposes of Y^uih^rvice Bureaus, and to provide guidelines for their 
establishmelit^q^^eration. ^ 

Methods: Evaluative^'^'eQ^^ite studies of existing Y6uQi^^:Service Bureaus cited location and 
described the purpose7^^^4^spice^,,funding, history, opmDt 
administration, program^ andVvaJbaiipn pro&edures_pf each bureau. 

Findings: Public and private agencies g^n^Uy reslstworking with acting-out^Odren and youtK. 
Existing Youth Service Bureaus tended to nmjt fua^tj^ns to short-term counseling and referral 
without follow-up, or failed to develop missing coht^uni^T^oufces. Only one bureau focused on 



organizational structure. 



modifying systems that contributed to delinquent 
Duration : January 1969-April 1970. 
Cooperating group(s): Pinkerton Foundation; National Coun^ 



on Crime and [>eUnquency. 



27-KK-2 DELINQUENCY INTERVENTION PROQhAM IN THE CARBONDALE COMMUNITY HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Investie^toKs) : Richard C. Pooley, M.S., Project Director, Instructor, Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections; Southern Illinois University , Carbondale, lUinois 62901. 
Purpose: To identify and define means to reorient delinquency^rone youths in the high school 
and conununity setting. * 

Subjette : Approximately 50 youths (priikipally male), ages 14 to 18. Subjects are identified as 
ddUnqiient^rone if they are on probation w have exhibited frequent maladaptive behavior; e.g., 
^fighting, stealing, and truancy. 
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Methods: By paihng the subjects with university graduate student Big Brother-type counselors, 
appropriate behavior change was induced through a variety of counseling strategies. Two 
diagnostic and evaluative testin(^ instruments were administered to th'e subjects: the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Fersonabty Inventory (MMPI) and the Rotter l-E Scale. Graduate stbdents were 
instructed in counseling techniques, based on the experimental analysis of behavior, reality 
therapy, and the development of human potential, and they experimented with various 
probedures. 

Findings: The MMPI proved io be a sensitive indicator of delinquent-pronenesSr while the Rotter 
I'E Scale did not adequately serve to discriininate this feature. The tcind ofcounseUngattivity used 
in the program can. be a valuable learning experience for students preparing for careers in 
corrections, vocational counseling, education, or community agency work. 
Duration: February 1968-August 197L 

Cooperating group(s): Carbondale Community High School, District if\6Sl Research and 
Coordinating Unit, Board of Vocational Education and .Rehabilitation, Department of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. . ' 

Publications : Pboley, Richard C. Delinquency intervention in the high school. A study conducted 
by the Center for the Study of Crime, Dclinqueocyf and Corrections, Southern Illinois University, 
CarbondaJe, Illinois, August 1969. 



27'KP'1 THE JU\^ENILE OFFENDER AND THEUWV 

^ Investigator(s): Elyce Zenoff Ferster, L.L.B., Professor of Law; and Thomas F. Courtless, PhD., 
Associate Professor of Law and Sociology, department of Sociology and National Law Center, 
George Washington University, 720 20th Street, N. W,, Washington, D.C, 20006. 
Purpose: To describe thesociojegal context of Juvenile justice systems. 
X Subjects : 350 formally and informally treated juveniles, ages 9 to 18, randomly selected. 

Methods : In the first phase of the study juvenile court statutes, case law, and statistical data from 
^ the 50 states and the District of Columbia wOj be collected, tabulated, and analyzed. The second 

phase of the study will consist of a detailed descriptive analysis of the juvenile justice system in a 
X suburban Maryland county. The study wtU focus on the components and operation of the juvenile 
justice system to determine several factors, including (1) the decision making criteria employed at 
various levels in the system; e.g., police and court, (2) characteristics of juveniles moving in and 
out of the system at various levels, and (3) the dispositional process invoked in cases that reach the 
ac^udication stag^ of the.>system. 
Duration : Jui^f 1968-May 1971. 



27 KQ'1 THE EFFECT OF SOCIAL SERVICES ON RECIOiViSM RATES OF JUVENILES 

lnvestigator(s): Alan R. Gruber, D.S.W., Director of Research; and Joy Rabinowitz, M.S.W., 
Director, Project Juvenile, Boston Children's Service Association. 3 Walnut Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02108. 

Purpose : To determine the differences between two groups of delinquents who appeared in 
juvenile court, and to ascertain tf social services and treatment recommended by the court affected 
their rate of return to the court. 

t 
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Subjects: 50 deUnquent boys andgu^ls* ages 7 to 17, who have appeared in Boston Juvenile Court* 
Two groups will be constituted; one group of delinquents who were referred for scrvicesi the other 
N^oup of delinquents who were not referred* 
Methods: Descriptive data will be collected from the records of the Boston Children's Service 
Association* Families of the youth and court personnel wiQ be interviewed* 
Duration: September 197(Wuly 1971* 

Cooperating group(s): Boston University School of Social Work. 



27 KQ 2 SAN DIEGO COUNTY JUVENILE NARCOTICS PROJECT 

^ lnvestiggtor(s) : Robert E, Haney, A.B*i Deputy Probation Officer II, San Diego County 
Probation Department, ^901 Meadow Lark Drive, San Diegp, California 911 23i 
Purpose: To provide group counseling and other alternatives to Juvenile Court action for minors 
who are first-time or short-term drug and narcotic abuses. 

Subjects: Approximately 800 to J,000 minors per year, ages 14 to 18, ane^ted by local law 
enforcement agencies and referred foi court action because of drug or narcotic substance abuse. 
Methods: ,The subjects muet be chai^ged with relatively minor offenses, must not have an 
established pattern of delinquent behavior, and must evidently be guilty of the charged offense. 
Eligible subjects are randomly selected and assigned to an experimental group or to one of two 
control groups. Experimen tal subjects and their parents participate in a 6-week program of weekly 
sessktns that combine informational lectures and group counseling. During counseling the minors 
interact with parents other than their own and with probation officers who act as group 
' facilitators. Control groups are (1) minors referred to the Juvenile Cpurt, and (2) minors handled 
informaUy* All subjects and their parents are tested before and after treatment on measures of 
personal and social adjustment, attitudes towards drugs, family adjustment, recidivism, and 
self-reported frequency of drpg abuse, Measuies will be subjected to correlation or analysis. 
Duration : August 1970July 1973,^ 

Cooperating group(s): California Council' on Criminal Justice, 



27 KS^1 USE OF LIFE TERM PRISONERS TO COUNSEL JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 

lnvcstigator(s) : Ludwig Szytnanski, M,D,; and Alice Flemingi M*p.i Boston Juvenile Court Oinic 
and Children's Hospjtal Medical Center, 300 Longwood Avenue, Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119, 
Purpose: To evaluate the reciprocal effects of Life^term prisonen counseling delinquent boys. 
Subjects: Adjudicated delinquent boys, ages 13 to 16, on probation to Boston Juvenile Court; and 
life-term prisoners at Norfolk Prison Colony. ' ■ ' 

Methods : Life^m) prisoners and delinquent boys are selected by a psychiatrist to participate in 

individual counseling sessions at the prison* A psychiatrist supeiyises the prisoner^ounsetors. 

Findings: Pnsoners and boys profit from counseling sessions, ' 

Duration; Fall 196S-not reported, - , 

Cooperating group(s): Boston Juvenile Court;ChUdren*s Hospital Medical Center, 
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THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 



Family Relations 



27 LA 1 MOTHER^HILO RESOURCE EXCHANGES AND THEIR CONCOMITANTS 

Investigator(s): Richard Longabaugh, Ed.D., Chief, Social Science Department, McLean Hospital, 
and Associate in Social Psychology, Harvard Medical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 
Purpose: To describe mother-diild interpersonal interactions; to determine sequential constraint 
in the flow of these interactions; and to determine whether father absence is a concomitant of 
variability in mother-child interaction. 

Subjects : 50 lower class Megro mothers, each with one of her children, ages 5 to 12; 28 boys and 

22 girls. . X . 

Methods: Mother-child interactions in a waiting room situation were observed, recorded, and 

categorized. Sec^ence analyses were carried out by using multivariate uncertainty statistics to 

determine constraint in the interactions. Findings were related to father presence or absence. 

Findings: Mother-£hild interactions are associated boys' identification. Mother-child 

interaction is itself associated with father absence. There is some constraint in the interaction of a 

mother and her child in their acceptances and rejections of one another's initiations. 

Duration : Completed. 

Cooperating group(s): Harvard University. 



27 LA 2 AN ECOLOGICAL STUDY OF 3-YEAR<OLDS AT HOME 

lnvestig?tor(s) : Phil Schoggen, PhJ)., Chairman* Department of Psychology; and Maxinc 
Schoggen, A.B., Research Associate, Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education* 
George Peabody College. Mashtille, Tennessee 37203. 

Purpose: To gather and analyze st>ecimcn records of yoting children in three population subgroups 
to obtain information about their home experiences. 

Subjects: 24 boys and girls, 3 years old* equally distributed among low income urban, low income 
ruralTand middle income urban families. 

Methods: Specimen records (narrative descriptions) were made of the children in free play at 
home and in meal situations at home. The records delineated the purposeful behavior of others in 
the environment towards the child. The 8,899 behavior units taken from the records were coded 
according to a system of categories developed for an earlier study. A data processing procedure 
was devised to provide a more efflcient system for data retrieval. Descriptive statistical procedures 
have been used. 
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Duration: SeptemberxJ966-December 1971. 

Cooperating group(s): Ofrice^.of Education, U, [)epartmenl of Health. Education, and Welfare, 



Z7LA-3 INTERRELATIONS ANO CORRELATES OF ATTACHMENT BEHAVIOR IN HUMAN 
INFANTS 

/ lnvestisator(s): Witlard W, Hartup, Ed,D.> Professor, Institute of Child [fevelopment. University of 

^itinnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455, 
Purpose: To chart developmentatly the patterns of infant social b<Aavior directed towards the 
mother, and to examine the relation of attachment behaviors to cognitive and other variables. 
Subjects: 150 normal infants. 

Methods : The research design involves both cross-sect ionat and longitudinal analyses. Reliable 
observation techniques have been developed to measure infant behaviors; e,g,, looking at, 
vocalizing to, touching, staying close to motherland crying. Observations are made when the baby 
is in a tow stress, free play situation and also when he is separated from his mother. Sonic 
observations yield a measure of the infant's preference for mother as opposed to his preference for 
stranger^. Other measures are based on standardized procedures to assess object permanence in 
infants. 

Duration: January I %9-not reported, 0 
Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of CKild Health and Human Development, Public Health 
Service, U, S. Department of Health* Education, and Welf^i^e; University of Minnesota Graduate 
School; Social Science Research Council; Netherlands Organization for the Advancement of Pure 
Research, ^^^s 



Z7 LA-4 COMMUNICATION IN THE FAMILY 

Investigator(s): Rccd H, Bradford, Ph,D,, Professorof Sociology; and Harold H, Anderson, M,Sc,. 
Department of Sociology, Brigham Youiig Oniversity, Provo, Utah 84601, 

Purpose: To discover factors that permit positive and effective communication among family 
memSers, 

Subjects: University students, ages 17 to 22, 

Methods : Subjects completed questionnaires and were interviewed. Results ^were analyzed 
statistically. 

Duration : September 1969-not reported. 
Cooperating group(s) : Brigham Young University, 



Z7 LAS PARENTAL POWER TYPES ANO INFLUENCES ON AOOLESCENTS 

lnvestiB3tor(s) : Thomas B, Smith, Assistant Professor of Sociology; Peter J, Burke, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, Department of Sociology; and Naim C, Gupta, Assistant Professor of 

7a 
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Desteiv^Consuh 



onsuJtant, Department of Psychology, Bal^ State University, 



Psychology and Research 
Munciejndiana 47306, 
Purpose: To describe direct, contemp^f^ parental influences uppn adoJescents. 
Subjects: High school and coll^ge'^fudents. 

Methods: A study of parffiul power based on a comprehensive* coherent framework of general 
social power will be conducT^ltrQ«Msliaaqjpi|res wilt be used to collect data on sociodemograpKic 
characteristics, including age and sex^J A number of variables will be measured, including several 
types of paternal and maternal power andihc^student's estimates of his parents* influence on hirrT 
Selected college students wiU be interviewed in regard to specific attempts made by various sources 
to influence adolescents in different areas of life. 
Duration: August 1969-August I97L 

Cooperating group(s): Public Health Service, U. S- Itepartment of Health, Education.and Welfare. 
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PROBLEMSOF FATHERLESS FAMILIES. 

Invest igator(s) : Douglas Holmes, Ph.D.> Center for Community Research, 33 West 60th Street, 
NewYork, New York 10023. 

Purpose: To study the effects of having only one parent on children in father-absent families, and 
to develop a handbook for practitioners basetl^oitlhis information. 

Subjects: ^60 single-parent families aiid 120 intact families, equally divided as to socioeconomic 
status, race, age, reason for paternaJ absence, and sex of the child. 

Methods: The subjects will be selected by quota sampling. Data collection instruments will 
include an interview schedule, a behavior checklist, and a set of projective stimuli for the children. 
Data coll/^ctcd from Singn^^arent f^ttliliOs and intact farhilies will be compared and statistically 
analyzed, ' 
Duration : October 1 9705eptember 4572. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service* U S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, . 




PHILIPPINES 



Invest Lgator(s) : WilUam T. Lru* Ph.D.* Director, Social Science Training Laboratory, ari4)VWrcssor 
o( Sociology: and Arthur J, Rubel, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology* Universit^^^MVotre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 46556. 

Purpose; To study tlie sociocultural environment of a high ferti|j^ population in Cebu, 
Philippines* an<l to investigate the socialization of sexuality and sex r^ 
Subjects: Members of 3, 000 households in urban ait^-fiHol-Qreas, 
Methods : Survey methods and anthropological interviews are uj 
Duration : October 1967-June 1970. 
Cooperating group(s): San Carlos University and Cebu^lnstitute of Medicine, Cebu City, 
Philippines; Philippine National EcorK>mic Council; A^mj^y for International Development* U* S. 
Department of State. 
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27 LO 2 A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY OF MOTHER-CHILD COMMUNICATION 

i 

Investiffltor(s): Esther R, Gr«nglass, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor of Psydiology, York Universiiy, 
E)own5view, Ontario, Canada. , 

Purpose: To examine the relationship between ethnlpty, age, and sex of the child and maternal 
communication with the child; and to examine the relationship between the child's 
communication with the rnother and ethnidty, age, and sex of the child. 

•Subjects: 132 mother-child pairs: 33 Italian-bom, Canadian resident mothers and their 13- and 
14-year-olds^ 32 Italian-born, Canadian resident mothers and their 9- and 10-year-olds; 37 
Canadian-bom mothers and their 1 3- and l4^ear-olds;and 30 Canadian-born mothers and their 9- 
and 10-year-olds, 

Methods: Each mother-child pair was given three tasks that required the pair to reach consensus 
through discussion. Discussions were tape recorded. Data for analysis consisted of frequency of 
mother's and (Wd's utterances within specified verbal categories, including justifications and 
demands as outlined in the manual, Verimi Exchange Anafysis (D^tizi^T and Greenglass, 1970). 
Findings: Italian mothers used more demands, both direct imperatives and requests for 
. information or evaluation, when they addressed their children than Canadian mothers. Canadian 
mothers used more justifications, or conaete appeals, with their children than Italian mothers. 
Among preadolescents, Italian girls made more frequent use of requests for orientation than 
Canadtan^ls. Canadian preadolescents used more justifications than Italian children, 
Duratiofi : August 1968-August 1971. 
' " Cooperating group(s): Canada Council. i 



27 LD 3 "^-JI^QCTO^AISING ACHIL^^ 

Invest igatorty) : T^an--UJennock, M.A., Chief, Family Economics Branch, Consumer and Food 
Economics Research Division, A^cultural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 338 
Federal Center Buildii^* Hyattsvtlle, Mafyland 20782. ^ 
Purpose: To determine childrearing costs at selected economic levels by region and urbanization. 
Subjects : Cross^ction of United States families that consist of a hu^and* a wife, and one to five 
children. ' 

Methods: Data used are from the 1960-1961 Purvey of Consumer Expenditures conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the US, Department of Agriculture. Estimates of cost are 
derived by regression analysis. Levels selected are those at which the famoty food expenditures 
equal the cost of the U.S. Department of Agriculture food plans. 

Findings: Childrcaring costs for the first 18 years of an average dii]d*s life, at the low cost food 
plan level, range from $19,500 to $25,000. ChDdrearing costs are being computed at other food ^ 
plan levels and according to number of chDdrcn in the famDy. 
Duration : I969-I97I. 

Publications : Famiiy Economics Review. March and [fecembcr 1970. (A publication of the 
Consumer and Food Economics Research Division^ U. S. Department of Agriculture,) 
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Z7-LE-1 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS ON THE FAMILY DUE TO EMPtOYMENT OF THE WELFARE 
IMOTHER 



InvestigatQr(s) : H. Feldman, Child Development and Family Re]ations,Graduafe SchooUCornell 
Univer^ty, 101 Sag^^Graduate Center , Ithaca, New York 14850. 

Purpose: To Investigate the effects of empJoyment^or the welfare mother on the care or her 
children, use or community resources, and changes in self-perception; and to determine what 
factors may strengthen or weaken families when the mother works. 

Subjects: 1,200 urban, upstate New York, welfare families including long-term unemployed, 
employed, and intermittently employed welfare women. 

Methods: Two interviews will be conducted 6 months apart. Information will be collected on (1) 
personal characteristics including age, education, use of community fcsources, attitudes towards 
education, work history, and hours of work;(2) household management and codsumer economics 
variables, including care and maintenance of the home, food preparation/ nutrition, home 
management, clothing care, purchasing practices, knowledge of consumer re^urces, household 
budgeting, and attitudes about housekeeping; and (3) human development aspects including 
maternat attitudes towards childien, child care arrangements, childrcarin^ practices, conflicts 
between mother and child, mothers' self^oncepts, and children's attitudes toWards work. 
Duration: July 1969-June 1970, / 
Cooperating group(s): U, S. Department of Labor. / 



Z7-LF-1 COALITION FORMATION IN FAMILY INTERACTION 

lnvesttotbr(s) : Anthony Schuham, PhD., Assistant Professor of Child Psychology, Department 
of Pedfatrics, University of Oklahoma Medical Center, gOO 13th s/reet N.B.,. Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73104. / 

Purpose: To test hypotheses concerning differential interaction pro^sses inferred to be ongoing 
in disturbed and normal families. The major hypothesis is that there is a -weakness in the 
parental-child coalition relationship in disturbed families. 

Subjects: 24 disturbed and 24 normal families (each with father, mother, and their 8- to 
12'year-old). 

Methods: The disturbed families are divided into three groups consisting of children diagnosed as 
borderline psychotic, neurotic, or having personality disorders; further divisions are made on the 
basis of the child's age and sex and the family's socioeconomic class. The family members 
independently complete a questionnaire that presents a series of family problem situations. They 
rank suggested solutions to each problem. Then the family members discuss among themselves 
their disagreement on answer^ to four questions. The items for discussion are selected oq the basis 
of the following coalition conditions: (1) mother-father agree, child disagrees; (2) father-child 
agree, mother disagrees; (3) mother-child agree, father disagrees; and (4) all disagree. The family 
discussions are video tapc^J^or later process and analysis. 
Duration : November 1969*Octobcr 1971. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of ■ Mental Health, Public Health Service, U. S, 
[>epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Childrearing 



A MEASUREMENT OF PERCEPTUAL ACCURACY AND CONCEPT FORMATION IN 
MOTHERSOFOBESE CHILDREN ^ 

lnvestig3tor(s) : Jerry .ArSafTcr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry (Psychology) and Chief 
CiinicaJ CtvW l^chologist^ University of Virginia Medical Center^ University of Virginia, 
CharJpttesviUe, Virginia 2290L 

Purpose: To investigate the childrearing attitudes of motheis of obese children, and to determine 
if they are. more dependent on the environment for their self-definition (as measured by the 
accuracy of their judgment of elapsed time) than are mothers of normal weight children. 
Subjects: 30 mothers of obese children; 30 control mothers. S^ibjects were contacted through the 
outpatient pediatric clinics of the University of Virginia Hospital. 

Methods: Edch mother wiU see a compilation of 30^cond sequences of videotaped activities 
arranged in the following order: child eating, child playing, child sleeping, child laughing* child 
cryingi and child being disciplined. During the l-minute of blank tape placed between each of 
these sequences, the mothers wUl be asked to estimate the length of time of the previous sequence. 
At the end of all the sequences, Semitic differentials will be administered to the mothers, and the 
six sequences will be used as the conc^ts in the semantic differentials. A parent attitude rating 
inventory will be administered to both groups. 
Ehiration: January 1971-September 1971 . 

Cooperatirtg group(s): Pediatrics Departmci^nt^ tjniversity of Virginia. 



NEONATE-MOTHER INTERACTION^URING BREAST FEEDINQ. 

fnvestigator(s): Evelyn B. Thoman^ Ph.D., Research Fellow; P. Herbert Lciderman, M.D., 
Professor, Department of Psychiati^, Stanford School of Medicine; and Joan P. Olson, M.A.* 
Graduate St udcnt, Stanford Lfniversity, Stanford, California 94305 . 

Purpose: To depict quantitatively the characteristics of mother-neonate interaction during breast 
feeding and to compare groups of primiparous and muhiparous mothers. 

Subjects: 20 primiparous and 20 multiparous mothers and their infants (10 males, 10 females in 
each group). Mother-infant pairs were included only if the infant were full-term witTf^an Apgar 
rating of 8 or more, and if the pr<¥natal period and the delivery were free of complications. 
Methods: Mothers were observjbd while feeding their 48-hourSK)ld infants. A modified time 
sampling procedure was developed, and reliabilities were determined to assess the amount of time 
devoted to^ breast feeding, watcV feeding, and nonfeeding. Subcategories indicated (1) if the infant 
was attached to the nipple, (2) i( the infant sucked, (3) if the mother stimulated the infant with 
the nipple, or stimulated his cheek or other parts of his body, and (4) if the mother talked to or 
smiled at the infant. / 

Findings: The primiparous njlother-infant pairs used more t^e for each of the major categories of 
activities than did the muhiparous mother-infant pairs. The primiparous mothers spent more time 
getting the infant attached to the breast. Their infants sucked less while attached to the nipple. 
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despite the ^e^ter amount of stimulation they provided. Piiniiparous mothers nursed their sons 
for lor^er periods of tira6\ however, they talked more and smiledvmore at their daughters. There 
was a significant ^nelation between the amount of talking to the infant at the feeding 
observation amdlhe subsequent age at which the infant was weaned. 
DuraUon: April 1968-May 1970. 

Cooperating group(s): Grant Foundation; Premature Infant Research Ccnter^Stanford University 
Medical Center; National Institutes of Health, Public Health "Service, U. S. Department of Healths 
Education, and Welfare.' 



PATERNAL CNlLD^EARlNG PRACTICES AND COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN 
PRESCHOOL BOYS 

Icive3tig4tflr(»: Norma Radin^ Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Sch^l of Social Work, University of 
. Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48 104. 

Purpose: To determine the relationship between specific pate^al childroaring pra^ices and the 
cognitive development of young bjDys. 

Subjects: 20 white lower class and 20 white middle jctais 4-year^ld boys; and their fathers. 
Methocis: The fathers are interviewed at honie^lifle |beir sons are present. The interviews are.tapc 
recorded and various categories of paternal behavior are scotcd. The children are tested on the 
Stanford ^net anit the Peabody Pic ture Vocabulary TestSi and their IQ scores arc correlated with 
the cMtfrearing practices of their fathers. The middle class and lower class populations will be 
analyzed separatelyi wiU be comparedi and will be analyzed tog^thef.- 
Duration; 1970-1971. 



CNILOREARING PRACTICES A^CIATED WITH THE OEVELOPMENT OF COGNITIVE 
SKILLS OF CNl.LDBEN IN LOW SOCIOECONOMIC AREAS 

lnvcstigator(s): Raymond W. Swao, D.S.W., Associate Professor; and Helen StaWt>s, M.S.W., 
Research Associate, School of Social Work. Tulane University. Ndw Orlearjs, Louisiana 701 IS. 
Purpose: To identify disadvantaged children .with exceptional cognitive abilities, and to obsprve 
parent-child interaction in the. home. 

Subjects: 40 Negro and Caucasian boys ancl girls, i^cs 4 and S, enrolled In preschool programs in 
disadvantaged areas. 

MetJjiods: The children will be divided into groups by their tcachers^on the basis of foOr behavioral 
descriptions that reflect distinct conceptual styl^ of children. (One 'descriptive style is 
representative of children with a high degree of cognitive ability.) The children in each group wj^l 
be ranked according to how closely thpir behavior matches the group description. The study will 
focus on parent-child interaction in the home and witbexamlne the following behaviors: (I) 
alternatives and consequences. (2) provision of information. (3) appreciation of differences, and 
(4) descanted communication. t 
Duration: October 1970-April 19^1. 
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ASSESSMENT OF CHILDREARING ENVIRONMENTS; AN EC0L6GK:AL APPROACH 

ltivertiffltoi(s): Elsabetli ^scott, MA., director ot Research; and Elizabeth Jones, FhJ>., 
Director of Graduate Studies, Pacific Oaks CoU^ge, 714 West California Boulevard, P^dena, 
California 91 105, ' ^' 

Purpose; JTo develop a classificatoty scheme to evaluate and compare environmental variables in 
group care andWme care sellings. 

Subjects: 80 boys and girb, ages 2 to 5* in day care centers, Chfldren will be^dassified by their 
,teachen as difficult and not thriving or easy and thriving. 

Methods: Half of the subjects will be selected from day care centers using a teacher-directed 
formal; h^ from a day care center using a free-choice (ormat, A preceded observatioit schedule 
has been developed to -record episodes within an activity segment framework. Data will De 
analyzed to examine differences between environments in the (1) range of behavior, (2) the origin 
of activity segments, (3) duration of focus, (4) complexity of behavior, and (5) mode of behavior. 
Observational data will be compared with children's characteristics as perceived by teachers. 
Findings: Progr^ structure and characteristics of physical space appear to regulate ^ain 
' aspects of the child's experience. 
Duration: 1969-1972, 

Coopeiating group(s): Ch^dren's Bureau, Office of Child Development, U, S, Department of 
Health, Education, aAd Welfare, 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 2>YEAROLD CHILD BEHAVIOR PATTERNS; CHll-DREARING 
PATTEftNS.ANDNURSERYSCHOOLFUNCTIONINQ ' ' . 

lnvestigator(s) : Robert W: Chamberlin, M.D,, Assistant Professor, Dcpartmfnt ^of Pediatrics, 
University otRochester Medical School, -260 Crittenden Boulevard, Rochester, Mew York 14620, 
Purpose: To identify parent-child interaction patterns af age' 2 that predict nursdry school and 
kindergarten behavior patterns at ages 4 and 5, 

Subjects: 200 middle class 2-year-olds who receive health supervision from tWo private pediatric 

group practices, ^ 

Methods : Interviews with mothers and observations of mother-child interaction at home Identify 

early child behavior . patterns and childrearing patterns^ Teacher checklists andobserv^tions of the 

clul<| in school identify nursery school and ki)ngergarten behavior patterns. 

Duration : June 19684une 1972, ^ . ' , 

Cooperating group(s) '. Public Health Seivice, U, S, Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
Publications: Cltikat Pediatric:^, 1967, 6, 469479; Genetic Psycfiohgy Afonogn^phs, \96% 80, 
129-148, 



VERBA! STRATEGIES USED BY MOTHERS WITH THEIR YOUNG (LANGUAGE 
LEARNING) CHILDREN. VERSUS THEIR OLDER (LANGUAGE COMPETENT) CHILDREN 

Investigatorts) : Patricia Brocn, M,A,f Research and Dcveio^iment Center in the Edi|cation of 
Handicapped Children; and Gerald M, Siegel, Ph,D,t Professor of Communicative Disorders, Speech 
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and 

. Pufpose\ To stqdy 
child who 
Subjects: 



linic, ShevLin Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota SS4SS. 

the kinds of modincation$ of verbal strategy a mother uses when talking to a 
language skills, 

triad consists of a mother and two of her children^ ages 1 to 2 and 4 to 
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Methpds: Th e nibthe r and each chDd meet for a number of sessions during:^ vfhich their verbal 
\^havior is rcf^rded'and transcribe^. Analysed are made of the verbal patterns of the children and 
uie^ niother, particularly of the types of tutorial or didactic strategies the mother uses when she 
speaks with the younger child. Investigators expect to draw inferences that concern these verbal 
mteractions and the child's d^elopment of language skills. 
Duration: September 1970-August 197L 



MATERNAL STIMULATION AND INFANT COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Invest igtttor(s) : D* Wells Goodrich, M*D*^ Professor of Psychiatry, Division of Psychiati^, 
MonteHore Hospital, 111 East 210lh Street^ Bronx, I^w Yorit 10467; Herbert Nechin,. Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology; Mary Eng^l, Phi>,> Associate Professor of F^chok»gy; and William King, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, City University of VQrk^New1i^9ik,New York lOQSfT 
Purpose: To explore mother-infant, home behavior patterns during Tate ji^fan<^; to discover which 
Nwhavior patterns correlate with adequate infant cogiutived^^pnient du^g that period; and to 
test predictions about specific; maternal attributes believed to T^ciUtate or inhibit infants^ cognitive 
development. 

Sub jects: Fint-bom black, male infants living in Central Harlein, ahd their mothers* About half ^f 
the families are on welfare; the others rangaftooei upper^ower to,nuddh^ddle cWs. 

of ^d^'verbal learning and motor 



Methods: During the infants^ period 



studied by (1) time saih^Ling of molher-child intetactions in the home at 
(2) mfant inteU^ence assessmeots^at 14, .18, and 22 months by the 
Hunt'XJz^im Scales; and 0) maternal inwrviews at 14 monthsy^tudying materi 
psychologic^ mindedness, time^nse, and childrearing beliefs*,: I ^ 
Duration: September 1 969-December 197L 
Coop^r4tyi§ ^oup(s) : MonteHore Hospital; National Institute of Menial Health, Publjc 
^'^artmcnt of Health, Education^ ^d Welfare, 



^b|ects are. 



2 months; 
es and the 
rsonality. 




FAMILY ORGAN IZATI0N1N RELATION TO HEALTH BEHAVIOR 

lnvestigator(s) : Lois Pratt, Phi),^ Professor of Sociology, Jersey City Sfate CoUege, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 07305; ' . ^ ^ 

purpose: To determine if intrafamily relationships and patterns of family organization are related 
i^the personal mealth practices, use of professional heaHh services, and the health status of farhily 



Su)yjjpc^ ' ^10 representative northern New Jersey families that consist of mother, father, and at 
leastWdiild,ag^9to 13. ^ . ^ ^ 

MethodsN frofessioi^al interviewers conducted Separate, structured interview^wtth the chUd^ the 




ther, ^nd the father, (In 275 famiUes aU three principals were interviewed; in 235 families only 
the mother and child were intert^wed.) A variety of in jice^ were constructed to represent the 
independent and dependent variable. Several statistical techniques, including. muhtple regression 
analysis, were use3, ^ ^ 

Findings: A developmental pattern of childrearing was associated with markedly better health 
care practices than a disciplinary pattern of childrearing. The extension of indepi^deiiGe to 
children was more closely associated withigood health. ^practices than was, a high level, of 
parent-child companionship, ' ^ 

Duration: January 196^June 1972. ^ > 

Cooperating group(s) : National jCenter for Health Services Res^rch and Development, Public 
Health Service, U. S- Department of ile^thJBducation, ^nd Welfare. . ' 
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lOECd^NOMIC AND. CULTURAL FACTORS 



27MA-1 




EMPbR^R 




THE IMAGET)F THE CHILD IN CONTEMPORARY ITAl^N SOCIETY 

lfiveHjgator(£): Franco Crespi, Professor of Sociology, Univ^ta h^temazioiiole degli Stu^ 
Socio]!, via ]e Pola 12, Roma, Italy. ^ -i. 

Purpose: To analyze the imag^ of the child held by adults of v^notis'WsanUcla^s. 
Sut^ects: Approximately i,000 person^, ^es 21 to 30 and 45 to TO^^lvaripus socioeconomic 
classes. ^ ' ^ , 

Methods: The content of literature on children will be' analyzed, and^the r^s^rch samj^will be 
surveyed by questionnaires. " - ^^^^ ^ 

Duration: 15171-1973. ^ . 



Z7-NB-1 



MEMORY AND LEARNING IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN DIFFERING IN SES AND RACE 



-Z7-NB-2 



of Psychol^gy^^Mversity of Alabama, P. O. Box 
Snamiffen'^f i 




:^en t - soc ioeco n om ic 



l^vestiffltor(s): Norman R.EBfer*h,p,, Profe 
62^3, University, Alabama 35456. 
Purp<^se: To determine and compare fundamentaT 
statusand race. 

Subjects\ l20 boys and girls, ages 5\q 6; 60 Negro Head Start children, an^^lgd^&umian^nM^.! 
class kindergarten children. \^ ' ; \\ 

Methods : Thfe children were compared bt^ ^1) the Peabodi^xPicture Vocabulary TesC>(2) the 
Cattell Culture^ir intelligence Test, (3) digh^pan, (4) a probe-type short-term memory test^^and 
(5) a series biL^en learnii^ potential test^ -ranging from simple two<JK)ice jdiscriminat1<^n 
''^ problems to compleXoddity reversal problems. \ ' , \ 

Findings:' Scores 6f bb^h group\ of children wereKsubstantially difTerent on the two intelligence ' 
tests. The Cattell scores \(ere higher in both groups. T^ere were no s^ifid^t differetrces between 
the groups of children oiKtests d^si^ned to tap th^\fu^damental differei^s of learning and 
memory. \ ^ 

Duration: Summer 1 968-summ^l 970 
Cooperating group(s): University o{ Alabama 






VALUE CONFLICT IN THE SCHOOL SETTING 



Invest igator(s): Richard Gorsuch, Ph.D., Kennedy Associate Professor of Psychology; and J. R. 
Newbrough, PhJ)., Professor of Psychology, George Peabody" College fof Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37203. ^ 



\ 
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^ Pmpose: To examine the importance that chiidTen from different socioeconontic^^ml^rada] 
groups ascribe to particular school related values, and to examine the influence of chiidren^s v^nes 
on the teacher^piipO relationship and on academic success* 

Subjects: ^^t^S Negro and Caucasian childrerf, grades 4 and 5, ffom middle and bwer class 
neighborhoods in Nashville;,and their 16 teachers. 

Methods: Data were collected at the begirming and end of the first semester from teachers* daily 
reports and firokn questionnaires. Questionnaires administered to the children secured infonnation 
concerning valines, peer group, personality, and intelligence. Questionnaires administered to 
teadiers inclu<^ measures of values and Various children's rating scales. Using the personality 
measures as rpediators an analysis will be made of the relationship of value differences among 
teachers, students, and . peers to personal, behavioral, and educational conflicts. Information ga- 
Uie^dfrom/leachers wtU be used to study labeling and the perception ofdeviancy. 
Fin dinger Raj^T sex, and socioeconomic differences have been found on the value measures* 
Teacher-perc^ved" behavior and personality problenfp have^^ieen related to value differences. 
^ Fourth and fifUygrade childien make little distinction among thevalttes of honesty^ gdod marmers, 
and affiliation; but respond globally to the entire set in a somewhat positivewa^w^ 
DuratiCTi: June 196^August 1971. \ V ^ ' 

Cooperating^ gTOup(s) : Metro School System; The Kennedy Center and The Center for 
Community Study, Geoige Peabody College for Teachers; Ofhce of Eduta^n, U. S. Department 
of Health, Educ^tion^ and Welfare. . 





POLICE-JUVENICS^TTITUOE PROJECT 



lnvestigator(s) : Robert Fortune, EdD., Ac^g Coordinator of Academic Programs, College of 
Education and Home Economics, University of\^incinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 45221; and Jack E, 
Corle.EdJ)., Director ofCounseling.OhioNorthe^ University, Ada, Ohio 45810. 
Purpose: To modily the attitudes of young adolescents towards poGcemen. 
Subjects: A|7proxtmately 1 5,000 Negro and CaucastaiM)oys and girls, ages 12 to 16> 
Methods: tlie procedures ^cluded(l) development or^f^attitude^owVd^whce scale,(^^ 
and devel<]g[>ment of junior high ^hool cunu:ulum unitKto change early adolescenj^ attitudes 
towards policemen, (3) experimental use of curriculum units in grades 7, 8, and % and (4) pre- and 
postscalir^ of experimental and control^bjects. Curriculum units wiU be adopted on a continuing 
basis in Cincinqatt, Ohio; Tampa, Florida; Rochester, New York; Fort Smithy Arkansas; and 
individual schools across the countQ^. \ 
Findings: Experimental subjects show statistically significant improvement iff attitude. Control 
^^subjects show no change or show a statistically significant unfavorable^hangp. 

\ "Duratfon: April 1967-continuing. 
Cooperating group(s) : Cincinnati Police Department; Cincinnati Public\ Schools; Cincinnati 
Archdiocese Schoob; Hamilton County Schoob; Tampa, Florida Police DepartiQent; Hillsboio 
County Rofida Schools; Rochester, New York Police Department, ^Rochester Public anlH%a(ochial 

^SchoQb^ ■ \ ' ■ ^^v^ 

Publi^tiSni: ^ POrtune,\Robert. (hanging Adolescent Attitudes Toward Police: Cincinnati, Ohto: 
The W. And^n Co., 1 97 1 . \^ 
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RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN CHILDREN 



Invest igator(s) : PhyUis A. Katz, PhJ)., Associate Professor, Graduate Center, City University of 
New York, 3>West 42nd Street , New York, New York 1 0036. 

Purpose: To investigate developmental, linguistic, and perceptuaJ aspects of children's ethnic 
attitudes. 

Subjects: Bkck and white urban children in grades preschool through 6. 

Methods : The project involves a series of interrelated studies concerned with 0) attitude 
assessment (employiiig both direct and indirect measures), (2) discrimination learning parameters 
and doll prefer encto^t asks in young children, (3) perceptual correlates of attitudesin older children, 
and (4) an investigation of potential attitude modiTication techniques. 
Duration : December 1968-June 197L 

Publications: Paper presented at the American Psychological Association Convention, Miami, 
September 1970- 



CHILDHOOD SOCIALIZATION AMONG THE SANEMA INDIANS OF VENEZUELA 

^ 

lnycstig3tor(s): Gregory P. Stone, Ph,D,, Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 

Purpose: To compart the processes of socialization of children in an isolated jungle village with 
the processes of socialization in North American communities. 

Subjects: All children, ages infancy to 12 years, in a Venezuelan village of approximately gO 
people. 

Methods: Carefully tirned observations, informal interviews, and films of children playing in the 

jungle community were made and will be analyzed. 

Duration: July 1969-inderinite. ^--^ 

Cooperating group(s): OfTice of International Programs, College of Liberal Arts, and Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota. 

. \ 



INTERNATIONAL STIJDY OF EARLY^ILD CARE 

lhvcstigator(s) : Ur^e Br^fenbrenner, Ph,D.,lWe«sctr^of Psychology and of Human Development 
and ^aqulyStudiei* Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14850; Julius 8. Richmond, M.D,, 
Head, The Ju3ge-Bi^$}uidance Center, Boston, Massachusetts; Halberl B. Robinson, Professor 
of Psychology. I>irelttor ot^he [>eveloAmental Psychology Laboratory, University of Washington, 
Scattter ^i^ashingt'on 198105; \ftrti^^ Professor oTsocial Welfare, University of California. 
Berkeley, California 94720; and^investigatOr&IjmTi other participating countries, 
" ^rpose: To describe and analyze early child care"SyH{iinshi 1 1 countries. ^ 
^cll^pds : Published und unplfblished ^ta will 1>e gatbered^^^l]^ child care s>r£teths In Cuba, 
FraiiCe>Hungary, Indqa, Israel, I^olandr, Sweden, Switzerland, United l^rfg^m. United States, and 
ussia. Sni<(y design ii descriptive. ^ 
ation: 1%8-197L 

Copp^ratijig groc^s) : Carnegie Corporation; International Study Group for Ba|^ly Child Care. 



EDUCATIONAL FACTORS AND SERVICES 



General Education 



270A 1 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF PUPIL CHANGE IN GRADED AND NONGRADED CLASS- 
ROOMS 

Investigator(s): ^ N, D, Bowers and F, X, Vogel, Department of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 633 Qark, Evanston, Illinois 60201 . 

Purpose: To assess the changes over time 6( the behavior of plipils in a ipuhl-age nongraded school 
and of the behavior of pupilJ in traditional graded schools, ^d to make comparisons of these 
changes. 

Subjects: 750 elementary school pupils. - , 

Methods: X multivariate analysis will be made of the true g3in scores of pupils utilizing attitude, 
achievement, and concept maturity measures. Comparisons among different types of school organ- 
. izations and among different groups of teachers will be studied. 
Duration : July 1969-June 1970. ^ - 
Cooperating gfoup(s) : Office of Education, U S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
State of Illinois Program [development for Gifted Children. 



270D1 AN EVALUATION OF SEX EDUCATION 

\ 

lnvestigator(s): James E. Elias, M.S., Associate Sociologist, Institute for Sex Research, Indiana 
University, 416 Monison, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 . 
Purpose: To evaluate>the effectsof a formal fainily life^and sex education program on high school 
students. 

Subjects: 174 boys and 2T1 girls, ^g^s 15 to 19, randomly selected from amidwestern suburban 
school 

Methods : The project has a pre- and posttest» control group design. Questionnaires were used to 
collect data on actual sex knowledge, attitudes towards sexual behavior and towards self, and 
d^niq^aphic information. Information about the students* actual behavior was collected durir^g 
interviews. Data were computer analyzed \ \ . 

Duration: Novembei; t9^8-January 1971. ^ 
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27-OE-1 A PILOT STUDY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC DISCRIMINATION TESTS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 



lnvestig3tor(s): N. H. Long and W. Chrisl, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 47401. 

Purpose: To construct a test or a battery of tesl^ that will measure ( I) children's music discrimina- 
tion abilities; (2) their understanding of basic concepts including rhythm^ melody, and harmony; 
and (3) their ability to apply these concepts wKiIe listening to music. 
Subjects: School cKildren, ages 12 and under. 

Methods: The procedures involved in construction of the test include (I) restudy of previous 
research on the development of music concepts in children, (2) the design of a test format suitable 
for elementary children, (3) collection of a lar^ number of items chosen from Western concert 
music, (4) Composition of one or more deformations in the first phrase of each chosen item* (5) 
recording the music itenis anmde formations, (6) jqdgjiient of the artistic quality and content 
validity of the items by juries or^x^erts, (7) re-recording defective items, (8) assembling experi- 
mental forms of a test using items approved by the experts* (9) administration of the experimental 
fonns to children, (10) correlation of test scores with other data to determine validity^ (1 1) item 
analysis of the experimental forms, and (12) building ftnal test forms from discriminating items. 
Duration : July 1969-June 1970. 

Cooperating group(s): OfTice of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



27-OE-2 PERCEPTUAL SHIFT TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 

Investigator(s) : Douglas. Holmes^ Director. Center for Community Research, Associated 
YM-VWCAs of Greater New York. 33 West 60th Street, New York, New York 10023. 
^ Purpose: To equip teachers of disadvantaged c^iildren to interpret their students' intetlectual 

potentials. 

Subjects: 30secpnd-ycar iStudent teachers at New York City Community College. 

Methods : instructional tapes were prepared that demonstrated the behavioral factors most often 

^Correlated with intelligence among disadvantaged children. One group of student teachers will 
participate in perceptual reorientation seminars, and a nonparticipating group will serve .as a 
Control in order lo evaluate the program's impact. ^ ^ 

Findings: Preliminary findings show that the tbchnique is a useful one. 

^ Duration f November 1969-March 1971. 
Cooperating group<s): Office of Economic Opportunity. 



Z7-0F-1 THE EFFECT Ot= EXPECTANCY REINFORCEMENT ON ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT, 
SELF-CONCEPT, AND Pe\r-GROUP STATUS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

L Invgstigator(s) : F. William Go^iewski, Ph.D.i Assistant Pi^ofcssor^ Department of Special Educa- 

^ \ tion and School Psychology, Edinboro State College, Edinboro. Pennsylvania 164(2. 

Purpose: To investigate whether a specific procedure of expectancy reinforcement dpplied by 
parerits and/or teachers will irpprove arithmetic achievement, self^onccpt, and peer-group status 
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among fourth grade boys> 

Subjects: 96 fotlith grade boys randomly selected from a group who wanted to participate in the 
study^ and who had parental approval to do so. 

Methods: Four tres^tment and four control subjects were assigned to each of 12 research classes. 
Four research classed were randomly assigned to each of three treatment-controt condftions: (1) 
PTR and PTR-C (subjects who received parental and teacher reinforcement, and controls), (2) PR 
and PR-C (subjects who received parental reinforcement, and controls), and (3) TR and TR-C 
(subjects who received teacher reinforcement, and conuols)* PTR and PR parents and PTR and TR 
teachers were instructed to reinforce their children's and students* performance in arithmetic in 
excess of what was actually achieved* All reinforcements were oral (parents) or oral and written 
(teachers), pre- and posttreatmcnt nicasures were taken on the thiee dependent variables. 
ANCOVA (co-variate: IQ) was employed in analysis. 

Findings: No significant difference was found among any of the groups on any of the dependent 
variables, which suggests in this instance that conscious communication of a false expectancy may 
be counter-influenced or nutUfied by the actual expectancy held by the communicator. 
Duration: September 1969-Maich 1970, 



CHRONOLOGtCAL ENTRANCE AGE AS IT RELATES TO PRIMARY SCHOOL ACHIEVE* 
MErff AND PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDENTS 

lnvestigator<s): Ctivc C, Beattie, Ed.D,, University of Minnesota, 2227 Hillsdale Avenue, St, P^ul> 
Minnesota55119, 

Purpose: To determine if there were significant differences among entrance groups on measures of 
academic achievement in grades 1 , 2, and 3; in academic achievement from grades 1 to 2, and from 
grades 2 to 3; and in pe^rsonal and social adjustment in grade 3, 

Subjects: 387 third graders who attended the same school from kindergarten through grade 3, 
divided in to four groups according to their chronological entjat^ce age« < / ^ 

MethoA: The Stanford Achfevement Tests, Otis-Lcnr^ Mental Abilities Tests, and California 
Test of Personality were administered to the sut^cfs. Analyses of variance and covariance were 
used to statistically analyze the null hypothesj^ ft the hypothesis were rejected, Duncan's Multijjte , 
R^nge Test was used to determine wheth<^ the difference between any two ranked nic^ns was 
^gOtficant. 

Finding^: Older school entrants were significantly superior to younger entrants in academic 
achievement at grades 1 ^ 2, and 3. The achicvemerit of the younger ^ntrai^ as they progressed 
from grades 1 to 2 and from ^ades 2 to 3 was not significantly .different fromjhe older entrants. 
The younger entrants were signiHcantly superior to the older entrants in personal and social 

development at the third grade level, - 

Duration: October 1 96SM"ly 1970< 



PATTERNS OF ACHIEVEMENT RELATED CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR OF JUI^IOR-S^NIOR^ 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: NORMATIVE DATA AND COMPARISON OF NORMAL AND 
DELINQUENT SAMPLES 

lnvestigator<s) : Marahat) SwifH, Ph<D*, Associate Director, School Mental Health Studies, Hahn- 
e^nn Medical College and Hospital, and Consultant, Selghton Farm School for Girls; and George 
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Spivack, FhJ),, Director, Division or Research and Evaluation, Department of Mental Health 
Sciences, Hahneniarui Medical College and Hospital^ 314 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19102, ' 

Purpose: T6 describe p^^e or syndrome types or achievement related classroom behavior pat- 
terns^ and to provide nonnpfei urban high school-stBdentSi 

Subjects: 500 randoipiy selected boys and girls, grades 7 to 12, who attend eight urban public 
junior or senior t>ign schools in Philadelphia'.'and a matched control sample of 120 delinquents 
rrotn a neaib^^^^dential center, 

Methocls:. .The subjects were equally distributed through Tour major subject areas: English, social 
studi^s^^cience, and math, A previously developed behavior rating scale (SwiH and Spivack, 1969) 
v^aAised by teachers to assess classroom behavior or their students. Behavior factors ^d patterns 
were related to academic success. Specific pattern or syndrome types were derived with 96 percent 
interrater agreement. 

Findings: The resuhs indicated Uiat 10 pattems'or syndrome types account Tor 99 percent of the 
achievement related behavior of all students, Th^ patterns are diiTerentially related to academic 
achievement in ti:\^ same way for both normal and delinquent samples and for boys and girls. As 
expected, a greater percentage of delinquents displayed school difHcultiee. Norms for the urban 
sample, derived from norms Tor a suburban sample, are available. 
Duration : February 1970*February 1971, 

Cooperatij^ group(s) : Philadelphia Public Schoolsfi^eighton Farm School for Girls, Delaware 
^CiMirtly, Pennsylvania; Hahnemann Medlcal.CoUege and Hospital, 

' ^ . . 



■1 . ^ ^: ^ 

A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF ACKIEVEMENT REtATED CLASSROOM BEHAVIOft 

Invest igator(s): ^ Marshall Swift, Ri,IX^ Associate Professor, School Mental Hea}th Stjidies; and 
George^, Spivack, Ph,D,f Director* Division of Research and Evaluation, Department of Mental 
Heahh Sci^ nee Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 31 4 J^orth Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19102, - V ' ^ * 

Purpose: To study classroom behavior patterns of elementary school children in ordef to provide 
a clearer picture of the piedictive nature of early functioning. 

Subjects: 600 kindergarten boys. and girls who attended 29 urban schools in Philadelphia in 
November 196S; half of wh^m were previously enrolled in Head Start programs. 
Methods : The classroom behavior of the children, who Sre from a Ibw socioeconojnic area, is 
repeatedly measured. When available, information regarding achievement, school difficulties, emo- 
tional problems, movement, and test scores will berebted to early classroom behavior patterns as 
recorded ty teachers who used the Dcvereux Elpmentary School Behavior Rating Scsde (Spivack 
ahd Swift, 1966, 1967), Background information is provided by the schools bivolved and the 
Research Section of the Philadelphia Scfiool DisUict, The study, now In its third year, will follow 
the same chilffi* for 7 years, - , ^ 

Finjfing;^ : The initial kindergarten behavioral adjustment of Hedd Start children, especially boys, is 
different from peers. Children, leaving public school' at i|ie end of kindergarten to enter parochial 
first grade, differ in behavioral adjustment from peers who remain in the public school. 
Duration: 1968-1977, . f 

Cooperating group(s): Philadelphia Public Schools; Hahnemann Medical Colle^ and HospitaK 



TEACHEfTSetF-ESTBEM ANG^EXPECTATIONS^OR STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

^ Invcstigator(s) : Eugene L, Gaiert Ph.D., Pj^lcssor; and Jeremy D. Finn^ Ph^D.^ Associate Profess^ 
or. Department of EducationaJ PSych^klgy^ State University of New York at BufTalo. Buffalo^ 
New York 14214. / 

Purpose* To test the hypothese^^at (I) teachers with high self^stecm relevant to their mstnic- 
tional obilities will expect pupils to take greater interest ift course material and to internalize more 
course content, an4 (2) mipi)s whose teachers hold relatively high expectaiion levels wit] consis- 
tently achieve greater Wstery of the course material. 

Subjects: 2,000 fiMi grade boys aitd 8^^^^* randomly selected from inner city 'Schools; and their 65 
classroom teach^ri. > 

Methods: Q^M^tionnaires werC distributed that concerned teachers* expectations for the overall 
achieverapm of their students, cours^ grades, and final grades. Pre- ^d postadministrations of a 
series pi statements that concern children's self-perceptions will be conducted. 
DiM^on: September l97Wuly 1971. 
^Cooperating group(s): Faculty .of Educational Studies. State University of New York at Buftalo. 



I 

A CROS&<:ULTURAL STUDY DF ACHIEVEMENT RELATED CLASSRDDM BEHAVIDR IN 
FRANCE AND THE UNITED ^ATES 

Invcstigator(s): ' Marshall Swift, Ph.D.. Associate Director, School Mental Health Studies, Hahn- 
efhaan Medical College a^d Hospital, 314 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102; 
and Alain Danset, Laboratoire de PSychologie Genetique- (ERA-CNftS), Faculte des Lcttres et 
Sciences Humaines de P^ris-Sorborine, ' 

Purpose: To ascertain the degree df sithilarity between classroom behavior standard held by 
American and French elementary school teachers^ to determine whether the classrob'tn behavior 
factors relate tp each other in a similar way;.and to assess whether these behaviors relate to 
academic success or failure similarly in the two cultures. 

Subjects: 1,325 French and 809 American elementary school boys and girls, ages 5 to 12, kinder- 
garten to grade 6. 

Methods: The Devereux Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale was translated into French and 
used by French teachf^^s tctrate the overt behavior of their students in the same manner as their 
American teacher counterparts rated their children. Behavior factors and ptftfiles were analyzed 
and compared for both populations. Norms for each were compared. 

Findings: The resultsjndieate similar corrc^lations in both cuhures between classroom behavior 
and achievement t and among the dimensions of classroom behavior. Results also suggest that the ^ 
children may behave a quite similar way in both cultures during the early scho<^l years, but that 
they are confronted by teachers whd differ in what they expect, and who therefore exert different 
pressures or dem^ds regarding what is acceptable in class. 
Duration : June 1969-June 1971. 
" Cooperating greup(s) \ Division of ^esearctf. Department of Mental Health Sciences. Hahnemann 
Medical College and Hiispitat; Laboratoire de Fsychologie Genetique (BRA-CNRS), Faculte des 
Lcttres et Sciences HumaKies de Paris^orbonhc. ^ ' . 
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PRESCHOOL PRE01CT0RS OF SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 



, Irwcstjgafetts?? Ttfartin Kohn. Ph.D., Research Psychologist JWraiiam Alanson White Institute. 20 

..-^est 74th Street, New York, New^j^k 10023. 

Purpose: To determinejh«''C?r!eE^ which elementar/^school achievement of lower and middle 
class chiJdrj^u^rr'^epredjctiM'f^^ preschool intellectual development, social-emotional status, 

^^.^^dtraClcground-demogrStpKic variables. * 

Subjects: 230 maleS^j^ge 5, who attend a day c/fe center or kindergarten. 
Methods: Mc^^es of social-emotional staty^, measures of cognitive ability, and background and 
demograpliic variables will be obtained fo^ach subject, A factor analysis will be performed on the 
set of ^gnitive function variables, excl^itig the JQ measure, to reduce the number of variables to 
a sPiall number of broad cognitive Wctors. A matrix of the correlations of the cognitive factor 
S<ibres, emotional factor scores, andM)ackground variables will be made to provide an overview of 

/ the intra- and interrelationships of these variables. The measures of emotional function, socioeco- 
nomic status, race, and ot he ryoack ground variables will be treated as independent variables to 
determine their effect on spji'cinc cognitive factor scores and the IQ, The co^itJve factor score? 
and the IQ will be treatedr a^both in^pendent and dependent variables. Measures of scholastic 
achievement and social-emotional status will be obtained for the children at the end of their first 
year and at the beginning of their second ycaT in elementary school. The three sets of prcscllool 
measures will be evajtUated relevant to their separ^M^*" incremental, and interactive effects in the 
prediction of ac^cmic achievement and social-emotional statu^gf the children in their first year 
in elementary sc 

Duration: Jun^l 969-June r^72. 
Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, U, S, depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



ZT-OF S FAMILY INFLUENCE ON SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 

r. ^ S 

Investi80tor(s): B, Jeanrt^ Mueller, Ph,D-, Assistant Professor. Schbol of Social Work. University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, Ma<j!ison. Wisconsin 53706, 

Purpose: To determine the family attitudes, values, aspirations^ an<l expectations that are associa- 
ted with hfgh and low achievement of elementary school boys within a single socioeconomic class. 
Subjects; :iO working class families of fifth and sixth grade white boys in a rurol WisconSHj:> 
community. 

\ Methods: A sample of families from schools in two depressed rural, white neighborhoods were 
^ interviewed. Team interviews involvecH^f^r sessions with mothers, and 2*hour sessions each with . 
\^ ^ fathers and sons. Unstructured eliciting techniques were used in the initial interview, followed by a 
V structured questionnaire, A correlational ^alysis" employed Iowa Basic Percentile rank as the 
dependent variable. 

ration: September 1969-September 1971, ^ 
Cooperating group(s): La^e Geneva School District, * . 
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DIFFERENTIAL COPING BEHAVIOR AMONG SIBLINGS 



lhvestig3tor(j^) : "ij, Feldman, Ph,D,, 'PrbfesS<^r; and Margaret C, Unswortfii Research Assistant. 
' InterdepartmentaN^esearch Group on Poverty, College of Human Ecology. Cornell University. 

/ '"n ■ , 93 ■ 



Ithaca, New York 14850, 

Purpose: To deternune the cortrlates of academic achjevement in junioriDgh children with atten- 
tion to differential academic achievement among siblings. 

Subjects: 300 junior high students in nual West Virginia, urban Syracuse, New York, and 
Ithaca-Elmira-Cortt^d, New York; two students from each of 1 50 families (in each area), which 
have only two children in junior high schooL Half of the families hdve absent fathers. 
Methods: A 50i>age questioqiiaire was administered tp the subjects individually by trained inter- 
viewers. Independent variables studied are intrafamUial^ personal? school, and nutrition&l factors, 
Statisfieal treatment will include factor analysis and regression analysis, 
Chiration: May i969^Scptember 1971, 

Cooperatiifg group(s): Office of Education, IT, S, Department of He^th, Education, and Welfare, 
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THE CHILiys PERCEPTION OF THE NURSERY TEACHER 



Invcstigator(s) : K, p, Feigenbaum, Antioeh Collegei Washington-Baltimore Campus, Columbia-, 
Maryland 21043,- 

Purpose: To explore the nursery school child's understanding of t^e teacher's role as perceived in 
a variety of videotaped interpersonal situations involving the teacher and the child and to analyze 
the effect of varying the race of the teacher and of the child upon the understanding of the 
children viewing the scenes, ^ ' ' ; / 

Subjects: Negro and Caucasian nursery school children. 

Methods : A series of video scenes depicting daily interactions betweep the i^chp^nd the child 
will be produced, Inteiactioiu between Negro/Caucasian, Cau(^3ian/Caucasiaiv^^«^/Negro, and' 
Caucasian/Negro teachers and childien wiU be shown with backgrounds varieC^ that each of the 




0 classes, CategpricSj 
center and engage 
understanding of 



sccn^ IS duplicated in integrated^ segregated Caucasian, and segregated 
-^ilL^e constructed to analyze children's (I) responses, (2) abilk 
^'^'iionegpcentnc understanding, and (3^) perceptions and dtfreren^: 
/Scenes based on their social class, race, and sex, 
/ Duration: July J969June 1970, ^ 

Coopcrati[^group(s): Office of Economic Opportur 



^Z7-OG'2 THE REACTION OF STUDENT^ Yo A CURfjTlpULUM ORIENTED TOWARDS OC 

Invest igator(s) r R, S, Day, l^ort«mouth Sch^l [>edirtment, Portsmouth, Rhode Island 02871^ 
Purpose: To determin^^hether any ^«^surable changes in school spirit and a student^s powiirs of 
observation and curiosity can be detctted when ffijc entire school curriculum is made more relevant 
to .the schoors physical environment, " 
Subjects: NigMchool studentrenrolled in Portsriiouth High School, Portsmouth, Rhode\Island, 
Methods: St^nt attitud^i^owards Portsmouth High School will be determined before and after"^ 
the cunioilum ^mpha^i^ oceanography. Academic and vocational coursCsin oceanography and a 
Naval Junior ROTC imit wilt be adopted, Tcacjiiers and students will be trained |n tfie f^osopHy 
of thp^lurricane ^and Outward-Bound Schoot* and a community film lecture aeries on oeeano- 
graphic subjec^rwiU.be C9ta|?lished, All procedures will be directed towards the dcvelopmcrvt ofa' 




9i 



mei e^t /de corj^^ m^-iht higti^ school by jt^gsj^r^tlie rdeyain^ahd einp{ia5iziiig the yet 
untapped possibilities or the oceanogi^plii&ef^giotmient^CJN^fi^out^ 
Duratton: July 1 969 June 1 97Q. . ^ 
Cooperating groupCs): Office of Education, Lf, S, Department or Ne^th» Education, and Welfare, 





VIOH DISOHDEHS 




, Huessy, M,D„ Profess<ff of Child Psychiatry^ Pepartincnt of Psychiatry, 
College of Medicine, Burlington, Vermont 05401 , 
0 docuH^nt the natural history of behavior disorders diagnosed in the second grade. 
600 s^ond graders in area schools. 

stionnaircswer^ distributed JO tcadicrs three times over 4 \12 years, 
e teacher questionnaire used in second grade predicts 64 percent of children's 
roblems at the end of grade 4. 
196S-not reported^ 



^MPLOSIVE ANQMILIEU THEHAPY WITH OLOEH SCHOOL PHOBICS 

Investigator(s): tovick C« Miller, Ph,D„ Director of Research and Clinical Psychologist; Curtis L 
Barrett, Ph,D„ Assistant Professor of OmicM Psychology; and Edward Hampe, Ph-D,, Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Psychology, Child "Psychiatry Research Center, Lfniversity of Louisville School 
of Medicine, 60S Seoth Jackson Street, Louisville, Kentucky 40202, ^ 

Purpose: compare the effects of separation and implosion therapy and therapist variables on 
6ider phobic children, j ^ 

Subjects: 72 phobic boys and girls, ages to 16, out of schooi 4 of 20 days. Subjects are not 
psychotic, brain-damaged, mentally ^retarded, truant, delinquent, physically ill, legitimately 
excitfpd from schoof, or more than thr^ grades below academic expectations, 
■ Methods: Subjects diagnosed as plumbic were randomly assigned to treatment and to two male^ 
therapists. Therapy was limited ter 8 weeks. Evaluative procedures included frequency counts of 
subjects' tinxe in school, independent evaluator rating of adjustment before and after treatment, 
and completion of the Fear S<^e of the Louisville Behavior Qicck List, ^ ' , 

Duration: September 1970^ptember 1973, 

le School of Medicine; Jewish Nome for Convalescent Children, 



Cooperating group(B): Lou 



27-ONG 6 DETERMINANTS OF CHILDREN'S BEHl|fVIOI=l IN PRESCHOOL 



^wlyno ' 



lnvcsligator(s) : Jacob S. Kounin, Ph.D„ Professor of Educational and Clinical Psychology, Wayi 
State University. Detroit, Michigan 48202, \ ' 

Purposer "To study^ the influence of activity structures and^teacher styles on the behavior of * 
preschool children. 
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Subjects: 87 boys and girls, ages 2 1/2 thrjdugh 5, 

Methods: Videotapes were sccuVed of ^00 rormal lessons lai^l toenail groups of preschool 
children by 36 different teachers, VfdeQf^ipes were also secured of 38 cjiildfen from the monienl 
they arrived at a preschool until ihey (half day allendanice), 

Fjndingpc Significant relationships ^cre found between the kind of activity programmed in a 
lesson and the degree of work -appropriate behavior and gleefulness of ih6 children. ^ 
Duration: 1968-1 97 1, 

Cooperating group(s) : Nalionjri Jnstilule of Mental HeaUh, Publk Health Service, U. S, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



270G'e> " STUDENT ALIENATION AND FACULTY ROLE PERFORMANCE PREFERENCES 

liivestigmor(s)v Charles Warriner, Ph.D,,, Professor, Department of Sociology^, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. ]Cajisas^6044: ^ 

Purpo se: To develop necessary instruments and methods, and lh<ln to make a preliminary 
investigation of the relationship of student response to faculty role performance. 
Subjects: Gr^duxile students and faculty members in two midwestern state universities. 
Methods : The university department unit is, examined. Four measures of faculty role preferences 
are used as Indicators of Interpersonal educational experiences. The questionnaire administered to 
studentsJncluded indicators of alienation and anomie. Indicators ofattitudes about educational 
, experience, and judgments about social action whh respect to university and community charige. 

Findings: Preliminary analyses, without ^ponlrols for age, degree programs, or other factors, 
V' indicate that student altitudes are in many cases a function of faculty role performance, 

preferences. For example, students associated with itinerant faculty are much mOre extreme in 
^helr social action positions, ^ 
^ , Duration: fe&niary 1970-May 1971, v 

CQpperaling group(s): General Research Fund, V'^i'vcesity of Kansas; National Institute of Menial 
Health, Public Health Service, *U, S, Department of HeaUh, Education, and Welfare; Office of 
Education, Ur S. Department of Health, Education, and Wclfari^. 



270H*f TOWARDS A PROVISIONAL TEMPORAL SEQUENCE OF ADOLESCENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Invesiigal^rts): Richard A, Rehbcrg, Ph.D,, Associate Professor of Sociology* State University of 
Nev^ Vork at BlngJiamlon^ Bifigjiamlon, New^York I390L 

P^irpose : To identify, measure, and place in temporal order fonie of the structural, 
social-psychological, and Inlrapersonal sources of variation in adolescent i^duc;jCitioTVil goal 
orientation. 

Subjects : 3.200 adolescepts graduating in 1970 from seven urban and suburbah, public and 
parochial schools Jn southern New York Stale, 
J/' Methods: SuiVeys of the subjects were qiade in 1967, 1968, 1970, and will be made in 1971, 
Statistical procedures ^scd. are corrcl^tionilil analysis, path analysis, an^ multivariate ^percenlag^ 
analysts, \ 
' Finding3: During the freshman year of bigji school, realistic adolescent educaliorml e)^eClall6ns 
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^""arT^fluenced by family socioeconomic level, pareitta] educational encouragement, mobility 
attitudes, intelligence, and relevant parental achievement sociafization practices, ExpectatidHs 
re maiz^ rather stable from the freshman to the sophomore year, but muchof^he influence of the 
v^iables mentioned diminishes. ^ ^ 

Duration: 1967-1971; . . ^ 

Cooperating group(s) : National Science Foundation;. National Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health,BducaUon,and Welfare. - 

Publications: Rehberg, R, A., et aL Adolescent achievement behavior, family authority structure, 
and parental socialization practices. American Journal of Sociology^ May, 1970, 75, (6), 
1012-1032, ' ^ ' ' ' . ' 
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SCHOOL INTEGRATION HESEAHCH 



Investigatqr(s): Nancy H. St. John, Ed.D., Lecturer and^esearch Associate, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 
Purpose': To determute the figctors thai influence the achievement of black and white pupUs'^ 
rapally and socioeconomically integrated schools. ^ 
Srbjects: 957 sixth grade boys and girls, black and white. 

Methods : Information at>but the children was compiled from (1) questionnaires, {2) soctometric 
records, (3)^hool records, and (4) observations of classroom interaction. Mothers, teachers, tnd 
principals were interviewedp ^pachers were rated on Ryan*s Scale, Cross-tabu lar^ correlational, 
regression analyses wtU be performed. 

Duration : Spring 1967- June 197 L ^ ' . ^ 

Cooperating group(s): Onice of Education, U, S, Department of Health, Educati6n, and Welfare, 
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EXTRA SCOPE 

lnvestigator(s): J, M 
Philadelphia^ Pen n^l va ni4 
i*urpqse: To study the effect of rule 
mathematics. 

Subjects: High school students assigned to three expcr&f^bntal^upsand one control group. 
Methods: The hypothecs are (I) that rK>nspecir]C transfer deplfnds.Qn^the extent to which a 

^) if transfer 
ifer to 



HANSFEH IN LEAHNiNG MATHEMATICAL HUtES ^ 

School of Education, University of Penn^lvanla, |2.00 Walnut, 
on the <legree of transfer to new problems in 




rule-statement may be viewed as a restriction of a more general rut^-statementp^i 
to one problem indicates that a particular rute^tatement has been generalized, then 
additional problems may be expected under certaui conditions. A specific^neralxule group (; 
a specific rule group (S), and a general rule group (G) will be taught a restricted statement of a 
generalized rule. All students will be tested on six problems, two within the scope of the most 





specific generaii^ition of statement (S)> the second two in the scope of two more general 
generalizations statements (SG) and (G), and the last two in the scope eprgeneralizatK)n (G). 
Important 4jf}pt]cat]ons for the development of instructional inateri3l£f'''''partjcularly in 
ma^uxtt-^ssiwd instruction, are expected froiti the results. 
Duration: Jujl|'l^69-3une 1970. 
Cooperatitig ^oup(s) : Oftlce of Education; U S. Departni^nror Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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THE 



ROti 



OF DISTtNCTtVE FEATURES AND STRUCTURE IN READING 




lnvestfgatpr(s): Andrew Biemluer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Institute of Child Study, University 
ofToronto, 45 Walmcr Road, Toronto 4, Ontario^ Canada. 

Purpose^, Jo d^ttermine the contributions of individual differences^ in perceiving distinctive 
fea imtpiif let t er s and in using structure within and between words, to individual differences in 
reading jhbility. 

ubjectf: Equal numbers of boys an^ girls in grades 1 (N=20), 2 (N=60), 4 (N^20), and 6 (N=20); 
and 20 adults^ K^males and 10 females, ^ ^ ' \ 

Methods' Reading rates and feaction times for letters are used as measures of efficient perception 
of distinctive features. Reading rates and reaction times for words, corrected for letter rates, are 
yscdt^ff measures of efficienttusc of structure in words. Reading rates for texts are used as a 
meattire of general reading ability. ' , 

Findfflgs: High correlations between all mea^res (over .70) suggest that there are critical 
differences in the ability to^detect distinctive featmes rapidly that lead to ierious read^g 
probji^ms. Ability to use structure. is less important. 
Durgltion: Spring 1968^pring 1971/ \ . 

Cooperating group(s): Ontario Institute f6r Studies in Education. y 

~i — ' ' . ■ ^ u 
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I^RtTi( 



TH^0RtnC4UY 
PERFORMANCE^. 



BASED STUDIES OF PATTERNS OF MISCUES IN ORAL READING 



lnvestigator(s) : Kenneth S.^ipo^an, Ed.D., Professor of Elementary Education; and Carolyn L 
Birrice, Ed.D., Assistant Profess^ Wayne State University, Detrojt, Michigan 48202. 
Purpose: To analyze, and compaxp the miscues of readers' unexpected responses^ and to develop a 
theory and model of the reading process. 

Subjects: Negro and Caucasian urban boys and girls in grades 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 of low, average, 
and high proficiency . ' « 

Methods: The 3-year» study is a baseline study for a continuing series of^tudies of the reading 
process at varying levels of propciency. Groups of readers will read unfamiliar material orally, and 
theil oral miscues will be analyzed according to Goodman s Taxonomy of Miscues. Children at 
selected levels of maturity and proficiency will be compared^ and aspects of {heir ituscues will be 
explored. 

Duration May 1969-September 1972. 

CooperatingVoup(s) : OfTtce of Education^ U S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Detroit Public Schools, » 



I 
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27'PB'3 LONGITUOINAL STUOY OF CHILDREN'S ORAL READING BEHAVIOR 

I five slight or(s): Yctta M, Goodman, Ed;D., AssQCtate Professor of Education, Ui^crsity of^ 
MjchiganY 4901 Evergreen Road^ Dearborn, Michigan 481 28. 

Purpose; To describe children's oraJ reading patterns from grade J through grade 6. / , 
Subjects : Six Negro children, average and slow readers. 

Methods: Children. &re Uped four ox five tim^iach year while they sight read. Oral misaies are 
diagnosed and evaluated through the use of Gootlman's Taxonomy of Reading Miscues. 
Duration: 1966-1972. 

Cogperating group(s) : Reading Miscue Research: Way^e State University. _^ 
Publications: Dissertation, Wayne State University, 1967; Grade Teachen 1969, 86, (Tb), 144-1 5CU 
, Reading Teacher, \970, 23, iSl4S5A59. . 



^ 27-Pe4 DeVELbplWeNyAL age as a PREDICTOR OF READING SUCCESS ^ 

Invest iga to r(s): Norman L. Heimgartner, EdD,, Assistant Professor of Elementary Educatimi, 
University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado 8D631 . ^ 
X Purpose: To detennine if developmental age may be used as a predictor of reading success m|^^ 
primary grades, , * : ■ 

' ' Subjects: 104 Anglo, Hispano, and Negro childien, ages 4 years 1 1 monthsto 10 years 1 1 mo^hs. 

Mettjods: Eaeh subject was examined by a Gesell In^tute-trained test technician, wbo used the 
G^seU Developmental Examination, A multiple linear regression was applied to the examination 
data, ^ ^ . if 

Findings: Using the Ariables of sex, chronological ag^, and IQ for the prediction of readipW.the 
y square of the multiple correlation cobfficienti^qualed 0,5145, When developmental ag^ wa^ pdded 

to the variables, the square of the nuiltiple correlation coefficient equaled 0,8382, Tes^g will 
^ontinue for 4 years. ■* ^ - 

Duration : November 1969-Juncql974. ' -.^ , 

".I 

■ " ■ . vi . : 

27JPB'S THE EFFECTS OF AN EOUCATION PROGRAM FOR 4-YEAR^LDS UPON STUOjfNT 
COMMUNICATION ABILITIES ANO ^READING REAOtNFSS 

Invest! gat or(s) : Eddie E, Myers, Ed.D,i Senior Research Associate, Psyehology Dej^artmeat,^ 
Educational Research Council of America, Rockefeller Building, West 6th and Superior '^o^uci 
Cleveland,Ohio44113. ^ ' 
Purpose; To determine the effects of a specially designed educational program for 4-yearwNls on 
student communication abilities and reacfing readiness, ^ * 

Subjects : Experimental group: 20 children randomly selected from the 4-year^ld pro-am 
instituted as a regular part of the elementary school program. Control group 1: 20 children selected 
from an adjacent community with equivalent socioeconomic backgrounds. Control group llr20 
children, ^e 5, randomly selected from the class immediately precediDg^^e't|)cperimental group, 
who have not had the 4-year'Old program experience^^^__^ 

Methods : The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability (ITPA*) was administered as pretests to the 

\ ■ « , ■ 
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experimemal' and eontroJ groups in fall 1969. Posttests were administered to tlie experimental 
objects and eontroi group I subjeets in fail 1970, Tlie Metropolitan Test of Reading Readiness was. 
administered to eontroi group II jh spring 1969,and to tlie experimental group and eontrol group 
I in spring 1970, Groups were compared by statistical analyses. 
Duration: 1%9-1972. C ' 

Cooperating group(s) : Cuyahoga Heights Publte Schools, 



,27 PD'1 . ENHAI^ICEMENT OF IMAGINATIVE PLAY IN POOR CHILDREN THROUGH SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING 



lnvestigatorT(s) : Jerome L. Singer, Pti.D., ^Professor of Psyeholo^ ^EH Director, Center for 

Research \si Cognition and Affeet, Graduate Center, Qty University of New York* 33 West 42nd 

Street, New York, New York 10036. y ^ ' 

Purpose: To determine if speeiatized training teehn|4ues in sociodramatie play can improve the 

level of sueh play in eluldren, and to examine the concomitance of increased sociodramatie play in 

relation to task completion, concentration, and positive or negative affect, * ^ 

Subjects : Nursery school and kihdergarten children* ages 3' to 6, primarily minority ^oup 

members. . ^ 

tjcthods : Subjects will be ^pretested and assigned to resttorch conditions on the basis of their 

scores on measures oT imaginative play predisposition. Control and experimental groups will 

receive comparable amounts of attcrition and teacher invdl^ftocnt, hut will differ in the dcgrcoyof 

emphasis on' training in makc-betfeve play. Children's spontaneous |>lay will be rated by 

independent judges before an<|^i£ti^ training is instituted. 

Duration : January 1971-January 197X ^ ^ ^ ' 

Cooperating grQup(s) : Karlem Research Center* City yniversiry of New York; Psychological 

Center, City University of New York. " 
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A PROBLEM-SOLVING CURRICULUM FOR DISADVANTAGED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 



ERLC 



Inv' 
Pli 



^estigator(s) : George Spivaek, PhJ]^., Director* Research and Evaluation; and Myrna B, Shurc* 
,D.^ Dcviilopmcntal Research Psychologist, Hahnemann Community Mental Health Center,314 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102, 

Purpose : To test a program designed to increase ability to solve^ rcal-ltfc problems in order to 
enhance behavioral adaptation and positive mental heahh functioning in young children. 
Subjects : 28 boys and girls* 4 years old, who attended Got Set (Head Start) in Philadelphia. 
^ Methods : The subjeets were divided into three groups: an experimental training group (N=:22), an 
attention eontrol group (N=l 1), and a no-treatment control group (N=*2]). Group distribution was 
based on (I) pretext scores on the number of options eonceptuaUzed to reach a stated goal, (2) 
teachers' judgments of classroom behavior. (3) measured IQ. and (4) sex. Small subgroups of the 
training and attenHon groups were directed by the researchers for 10 weeks. The sequenced 
training program was designed to develop the children's problcm-soUingjiI^ity. 
Findingpv Analysis of pre-post change scores revealed that the^rogram had a greater impact on 
cognitive problem-solving s|pills than on behavior The trained ^bjccts improved on more behavior 
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factors than either cUPtroJ group, , s 
Duration: September 1969-not reported. 

Cooperating group(£); Pre-Kiijdergujien [^oject of Philadelphia; Hahnemann Comhiunity Mental 
HeaJth Center. ■ / 



Special Education 



LEARNtNG THROUGH AVIAT#0[y ' ' 

lnvCstigutor(s): -i^. MullenrRidimond Unified School District, 1108 Bissfl Avenue. Rjchmondi 
Cafifornia 94801. 

Purpose: To determine iho^ effects of an aviation^etated (^urse of study (designed to motivate 
and pToduce desirable changes in behavioral styleSi aspiration levels, and sociaJ competencies) on 
eighth grade undemchievers* * - ^ 

Subjects: 60 eiglith grade boys, 2/3 Negri, in the Richmonil Unified School District, Richmond. 
California. ^ 
Methods : Thirty experimental and 30 control subjects were matched on sex. age, racCt parental 
permU^on. standardized test scores, previous grades, socioeconomic status, behaviorfil records, and 
classificat^n-^iiS/ undenichievers. Selected youths were physically capable of flying. The 
experimental group^^ instructed in Ehglish, social studies) mathematid?. and industrial arts, using 
special aviaiion^related materials; made aviation^related field trips; and received at least 1 2 hours of 
fligju Instruction. R^fults wqre asscsscd^by measurements and comparisonsofXl) inferred cliange 
expressed as changes. in* attitudes towards school, in scff<6iicept, and level of aspiration. (2) 
disclosed changa evrdS^nCCd by classroom behavior, and (3) operational change indicated by 
student records. The school administration's flexibility in meeting f)roblem3 generated by the 
innovative course, and teachers' attitudes towards disadvantaged youths and the program were 
assessed. Parents' and flight instructors' reactions to the program vJ'ere assessed by follow-up 
interviews. 

Duration : July 1969-June 1970. 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Education. U S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 



PROGRAMMING INTERPERSONAL CURRICULA FOR ADOLESCENTS (PICA) 

Invest igator(s) : Harold L. Cohen, B.A., Executive Director; James Filipczak, M.S,, Associate 
Educational Director; Joseph Slavin, Ph.D,. Research Associate; and John,Boren, Ph,D., Research 
Associate, Ins^tute for Behavioral Research,\lnc.. 2429 Linden Lane. Silver Spring. Maryland 
20910, 

Purpose : To develop and assess curricula for students who experience school failure and social 
difficulty. 

Subjects: 1 2 students per school year, who experience a hislbry of failure or social difficulty In 
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5choQl*3nd social dlfftculty in the community. Students, ag^ 12 to 16, who reside in the District 
of Columbia aild in Montgomery County and PrinceGeorges County, Maryland 
Methods: Students are involved in a halMiy school, Naif-4ay PICA program. Wages are paid to 
the students based on thetr performance in PICA remedial mathematics and Eh^tsh programs. The 
'subjects are provided with a variety of consequences for performance in Pll^ trained skills as 
revealed in foiibDw-up studies with thetr regular scKools, Remedial studyNtkillslInd interpersonal 
relation^rogr^^ are part of the PICA designed curricula* Barents are trained to manage student 
^behavior in thcliome* Individual and group data are gathered on all program components* 
Findings : Grade increases of 2 to 4 years haveloccurred in selected subtests of^ mathematics and 
English standardized tests. Social behavipr improved as ^ function of a|ipli^d differential 
consequences. Increased control of home and community behpvior occurred as functions of parent 
t mi ni ng ^dd continge ncy con tr ol ptograim. 
Duration: June 1968-May 1972. 

Cooperating groUp(s): District of Colurftbia Public Schbob;^Montgomery County Public Schools, 
Maryland; Prince Georges Comty Public Schools, Maryland; Center for Sttldles of Crime and 
Delinquency^ National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education,^and Welfare, * 

Publications: Yearly project progress repdhs ar^.^-avaijat^le from the Institute for Behavioral 
Research* _ 
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WORKING WITH EMOTIONAtLY DISTURBED INNER CITY^ILDREN: AN ADVENTURE 
IN COOPERATION OETWEEN SCHOOL AMD AGENCY ' 

Invcstigatoi<s) : Elsa A* Miller, M^,, Director; Hcnriette Woolf, M.A., Psychologist; A. Dcntc, 
MJV*, Social Service Worlcer; and H. Sharnoff, M*A*, Social Service Supervisor, Episcopal Center 
^ for Children, 5901 Utah, N,W., Washington, D. C 20015. 

Purpose: To develop a relatively inexpensive program for emotionally disturbed childreu t^k^t 
could be adapted without revisions in Dijttrict of Columbia schools. v 
^ Subjects; 70 emotionally disturbed Megro males, initial ages 5 to 8; 35 enrolled in public schools' 
^nd^S^rolled in the Episcopal Center Day Program. All children were from Title I, povo^level 
school!; ' 

SMethods : Gxpcrimefital and matched coutrol subjects were selected According to chronological 
)Q* typo of emotional problem. They w^re initially tested on the Stanford Binet. 
Experimental children In the Day Program attended small classes for short sdiool periods and wore 
supervised by. male counselors on the playground. Some children had l^idividual th^nipy; all 
clUldren received chrichment experiences* ^ 
Ftr^dlngi: The duldren were gradttally replaced in public schools, and a followAip study was 
conducted. When placed in a sympathetic environment, experimental sul>lects maintained their 
gAins on a behavioral level better than the control subjects. 
Durntion: March 1 96Wunc 1970, 

Cooperating group(s): District of Q^lumt)ia Schools; Oitholic University of America. 
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, GROUP INTEGRATION AND BEHAVIORAL CHANGE PROJECT 



InvestigHtorts) : Ronald A. Fddman, PhJ).> Pflncipal Investi^tor, Jewish CoininuEiity Centers 
Association, and Associate Professor, School of Social Wbi^, John S. W6dars|cj, PhJ).» Research 
Director, Jewish C6mmuntty Centers Association* and Adjunct Professor; Norman Flax, M.S.W., 
Group. Work Supervisor, Jewish Community Centers Association, and Research Associate, School 
of Social Work; and Mortimer Goodman, M.A.> Project Co^Dtrector, Jewish Community Centers 
Association, UOOl Schuetz Road, St. Louis, Missouri 63141, and Adjunct Professor, School of 
Social JVork, Washington University, St. Loui^ Missouri 63130. 

Purpose: To examine treatment strategies, types of groUp composition, and dc^ees of worker 
training in order to assess the factors that pioduce th<^gniatest. behavior change in andsoetal and 
prpsoctal children. ^ . . ^ ^ 

Subjects: 42 groups of children that ciyisist of 8 to 12 males, ag^s 9 to*^6. Twelve groups wlU 
consist of antisocial subjects; 18 groups w0] consist of prosocial siibjccts plus one antisocial 
subject; and 12 groups will consist of prosocial subjects, ^tisocial children are defined as children 
who exhibit a high inddonco of behavion that disrupt interactional situations in which children 
participate. Prosocial chfldren oxhibii a low frequent of these behavlore. 
Methods : Baseline mcasuremcntit of subjects' behavior will be made. Behavioral checVUsts, 
iptervlcws, and questionnaires will bo used to assess the efTects of the treatment strategies ^social , 
leaming, traditional group, and gioup<(ntored); g;n>up composition (antisocial, mixed, and. 
prosoctal); and the extent' of worker training on subjects^ behavior. Statistical treatment will 
consist of analysis of variance with orthogonal comparisons and muitioorrelational analysis^ 
Duration : Scptcmber.l970-August 1974. 

Cooperating group(s): Jewish Family and Children's Services; Special School District, Sl> Louis 
County; St. Louis Juvenile Court; Miriam School; Our Lady of Grace Child Care Center; Lakeside 
Center for Boys of St. Louis County; Edgcwood Children's Home; Child Evaluation Clinic, 
Washington University* 



EAR^y CHtLOHOOO SPECIAL EDUCATION LABORATORY 

lmrestigatof(i) : John Meier, Ph.D,, Director, John F.^Kunnedy Development Center, University of 

Colorado School of Medicine, 4200 East Ninths Avenue, Etonver, Coloraifo 80220^ 

Purpose: To determine the relative efficacy of different preschool programs for handicapped 

children, and to determine the effect of normal peer tutore on handicapped children in Integrated 

programs. 

Subjects : 24 developmental^ disabled, perceptually handicapped, environmontatly deprived, or 
emotionally disturbed childriw, ages 4 to 6; 24 normal pcen. 

Methods: Six handicapped and^six normal children attend each of four programs: System for 
Open Learning^, Autotelic Responsive Environment, Behavior Modification, and Becker. 
Englemann. Pre- and postprogram comparisons are made on group and individual bases in terms of 
sq^ial, emotional, and intellectual growth as determined by anecdotal observations, standardized 
observations, and tests. 
Duration : September 1970-June J973> > 
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PRIMARY PREVENTION OF MENTAL DISORDERS 

lnycstigatQr(s): Jerome L.Schulman, Staff.Psycholegist; Robin C, Ford, Coordinator; 
Patricia Bu^ll, MJV., Statistician; and Clifford J. Kaspar, Ph.D., Associate Investigator, Child 
Guidance and Development Clinic Children's Memorial Hospital* 2300 Children's Plaza. Chicago, 
Illinois 606 H< - * ' 

Purpose: To design, construct, arid evaluate instructional units. that^^fifwrfi problem areas 
common to aU ^ementaiy school children, , ""^^^^^"^^ 

Subjects: Fourth through 'eighth grade public and parjj^M^^chool students in regularly 
constituted classrooms in school districts that arc reprcsgpstinrof selected socioeconomic groups. 
Methods: -Instructional units constructed to date concern friendship^'* honesty, self-concept, fear, 
and relations with adults. Classrooms within a school building (at each grade levet]f are randomly 
assigned to experimental dr control conditions. One week before e^rch unit befins, aU subjects 
receive a pretest^battery designed to measure the QPncept(s) to be covered tn the ^nit. One week 
after the unit ends, identical or ahemate form batteries are administered, A factorial design* 
multivariate analysis of covariancc, is used to analyze data. Instruments are sele1;ted from the 
research literature pertinent to the field of each unit, ' ^ 

Findings: Analysis of pre- and postsociometric information was conducted to measure the impact 
of the unit dealing with friendship. There was a significant difference in the predicted increase of 
the nuniber of reciprocated choices made within a classroom for all fourth grades and for all boys 
in the sample. Sixth and eighth grades and girb showed no change. 
Duration: June 1969-May 1974. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Imtitutes of .H<Mrith, U, S, Department of Health. Educatjon.and 
Welfare; ^ildren's Memorial Hospital 



OROOP compliance in young disadvantaged CHILDREN: EFFI 
I^DIVIOUAL AND GDOUP REINFORCEMENT CONTINGENCIES 

fnvestigator(s) : Paul We^berg, Ph,D., Associate Professor of Psychology, Early Cmldhood Doj^ 
Care Center, Box 6234; and Patricia Clements, B.A„ Lfniverstty of Alabama, Lfhivvsity, Alabama 
35486, 

Purpose: To examine the development and modillcation of compliance behavior in young 
children. 

Subjects : Six boys and six girls, ages 2Jo 3, 

Methods w Compliance was recorded during snack time. A female teacher issued a series of 30 
simple but different* commands which, except . for some baseline sessions, were always 
demonstrated by the teacher. Baseline measurements of group compliance were made over IS 
sessions. Experimental modification of grouft compliance was attempted during several trials of 
various reinforcement paradigms.. In Trial 1, an always compliant adult confederate was given 
trinkets plus teacher praise for 1 2 sessions In full view of the children, whose compliance was not 
rewarded, Triar2 bon^sted of f^ur lionreihforced ses^ons. Four children in ^ccessh^e order were 
exclusively reinfoCt^d fj^fxompliancc for at least' five sessions each (Trial 3), During intermittent 
reinforcemen t (Tml 4), the c hildren were divided into three groups, matched for compliance, and 
on any onie^est, membersSf-^ly one subgroup were eligible for reinforcement. The lowest 
, ranking subgroup compiler had reinforcement priority, and if he did not respond, priority shifted 
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to the next higher compiler. After nine sessions, one child^ compliance continued to be rewarded 
for eight sessions (Trial 5). A period of nonreinforcemeiit (Trial 6) was instituted for 19 sessions 
followed by a reinstatement of the intermittent reinforcement (Tr^ 7), 

Findings: throughout the baseline sessions, group compliance lemained ^ovf regn^less of whether 
the teacher commanded (mean intersession compliance equaled 12 percent), demonstrated (17 
percent), or commanded and demonstrated (9 percent). Percentages of group compliance during 
the trials were: Trial 1,14 percent; Trial 2, 11 percent; Trial 3, 17 percent; Trial 4, 65 percent; 
Trial 5, 59percent;Trial6, 40 percent; and Trial 7, 59 percent/ ^ 
Duration: April 197{M)ctober 1970. ' * 

Cooperating group(s) : Southern Edu^tionalT^oundatiafl^ 



EARLY CHILDHOOD INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROJECT' . 

lnvestigator(s): Jane Beasley Raph, Ed.D,, Ptofessor of Developmental Psychology, Graduate 
School of Education, Rutgers University, 10 Seminary Place, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903, 
Purpose: To deteriiiine the effecuoftbree cuRiculum models on young inner city children, ' 
Subjects: 230 piekindergarten and kindergarten inner city children from N^ewf^runxwick, 
Methods : The three curriculum approaches are (ly^rect langMa^Jnstnictfon, (2) 
Piagetian^erived instruction, ^d (3)j>receptual-motor trainB^Pre-, midyear, and posttesting will 
be conducted, using a battery-of tasks rebted to e^ch model. Three behavior rating scales will be 
used to identify potential problems of youc^ inner city children. 
Duration: January)' 1968June l^Tt^ ^ * 

Cooperating group(s):' New Jersey State Department of Education; Bureau of Education for 
Handicapped, Office of Ejducation, U S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

■ . ■ 

EARLY CHtLDHDDD LANGUAGE STIMULATION PROGRAM 

* - . * 

Investigator(s): A, Barclay, PhD,, Ptofessor of Psychology, Department of Psychology, St, Louis 
Univenity, St, Louis, Missouri 63103, ^ v* ^ - 

Purpose: To facilitate language development, socialization, and cognitive growth in disadvantaged 
childreir, ^ y^/ 

Sutyectft: 20 black disadvantaged boys and^ girls under 4 yejns of age of comparable 
socioeconomic status; and a control group. 

Methods: A langua^ development specialist and ^ child dovelop'hont worker provided serviced 1 
hour a week to the subjects* mothers at home. The program focused on language development and 
socialization. Progress of the children was assessed by the Bayl<Y Infant Scales onfl the Vineland 
Maturity Scale, 

Findings: The Bayley Scales indicatCNd Wt trnprovemcnt over a 9^lmth period of the exm^ 
group relative to the control^up, Thc^study will be projected oven^ loi^r period to observe the 
stability of the effect. 
Duration : October 1969-Octobcr I97L 
Cooperating groupCs) : Parent Child Centen Drvision, Office of dhild Development, U, S, 
Department of Health, Educatiod, and Welfare^ 
' '■ -i * 
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EFFECT OF REINFORCEMENT FOR ACHIEVEMENT BEHAVIORS IN CtlSADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN . / , ' , .. 

/ ' ^ 1 

/ 3 
/ ' ' 

liivestisator(3) : Paufine S> Sears, BtD,, Research Associate^ Stanford Center for Research and 
Development in T^chii)g, 770 Welch Road, P^o Alto, C^orQta 94304, * . 

Purpose: To investigate the efTectivenes^ of teaching skills^signed for subgroups^(5f students who 
differ in mplivatjonal variables, * ; --^ . ^ . , . . , ^ - 

Subjecty/ Approximately 320 fourth graders in Ravenswood Dtstrict, Ea$t Palo Alto, * 
Mett^gfla: The SearS Sdf^ncept Inventory ^nd tt^e Hess Locus of iSantrol inventory will b& 
acjittinistered during Uie fall end spring to each subject! Teacher^J^ifl^shops on ^motivation 
(experimental condftion) and science (contxol condition} wtU be held. Observer ratings of 
teacher-pupil interactions, results* of self-conocpf and control inventories, and the results of a 
teacher attitude inventory ^wiU be used to evaluate the' relatioosl^p of teacher attitude and 
behavior to children's self-concept and achiovement, and to evaluate thfr effectiveness of »the 
experimental workshops, | . * 

EHiration: September 197(Wune 1973, 



A MONTESSOHI PROGRAM ENHANCe6 FOR TITLE I PRESCHOOLERS 

lnvcstigator(s) : Janine PT Couiy, M,A., School l^chologist. Psychologic^ Services, Memphis City 
Schools, 2597 Atfpiy Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee 381*12, 

Purpose: To minimize the . deficit of disadvantaged children in perceptual, cognitive, 
psychomotor, and verbal skills through an optimum Input of ^cially selected experiences; and to 
help disadvantaged chtf^dren'leam how to learn,. ^ ' ' 

Subjects: 21 Negro children,. ag^s 4 and 5, whose families tneet the Tttle I poverty criteria; 20 
control Title I preschooler^ attendihg a church sponsored day care center, (The project will be 
^expanded to scrvt^ 90 childreny) 
^ Methods : The Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scal& (Form LM) and the Marianne Frostig 
Developmental Tests of Visual Perception were administered to the experimental group,to o.btain 
preprogram data. The tests will t^e r1}-fivniniMered to the experimental and the control group for 
postprogram comparisons. 
Duration: November 1970-Junc 197f, ^ , 

Publications: Results of the program wiU be available from P^chological- Services, Memphis City 
Schools, i ' 

■ ' ' ^ V 

PROJECT CATCH^UP: EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR DISADVANTAGED JUNIOR 
HIGH YOUTH - ^ 

Investiggtor^s) : Evelyn. P, Mason, Ph,D,, Pirofessor of Psychology, Western Washington State 
College, BeUingham, Washington 98225, 

Purpose: Toaltcr the negative self-concepts, limited motivation, and poor academic achievement 
or adolescents, ' 

Subjects: 250 junio/ high students, of American Indian, Mexican, and Anglo ethnic backgrounds. 
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selected fcpm teacher referrals 'based on judgments ot academic ^tential^ achievemenl below 
potential^ and socioeconomic deprivation* ^ 

Methods: Students. 50 in each\of five summer projects, resided with teachers in attractive coUege 
dormitories fipr 6 weeks, attended classes, participated in cultural activi^es, and engaged In field 
-strips. Contact is maintained with each group of students during tfie following academic y^ar. 
Findings: The s^gnifroant increment in the students' academic achievement, evidenced during the 
summer prog^ma, was not ^ maintained when students returned to regular classes; however, 
sjgnific^tly fewer participants have dropped out of high school than would be expected from 
regional norms. . , . 

Duration: June 196(Wune 1974, ^ 

Cooperating group(s): Rockefeller Foundation; Western Washington ^te College; area social 
^ncies and schooU; O0ke of Education, Lf. S, Department of He^th, Education, and Welfare; 
National^lnsUtute of Mental Health, Public Health Service; Lf, S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, V . 

Publications: Jourmi of Social Ptychohgy, 1967, 73, 145-155 and 1969, 77, \ 5'2A\Ferceptuai 
and Motor Skills, 1968, 27, 934; Psychology In the Schools, 1968, 5, 272-277; 1969, 6, 253-257;* 
and 1 97 r (in press)/ 



27-QE-7 THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT LEVELS OF HOME INTERVENTION ON^ INFANT 
DEVELOPMENT \ . * ^ ^ ^ 

' lnvest)gator(s) : Bettye M.N^dwell, Ph.D^ Director; Rosanne Gmuer, MA^'^csearch Director; 
> Ann Campbell, BJV,, Researai^Asststant; Barbara Huban, Research Assistant; and Nancy Goss, 
M;A^ Reseaich Assistant, Centlbr for Early Development and Education, Uhiversity of Arkansas 
Medical Center, Little Rock, Arkartias 72201 . . ^ : 

Purpose : To detcnti^ the relative effectiveness of different levels of home intervention on Infant 
developmeiH; to detepnine the age at^which the rate of development begins to decline; and to 
determine which skills first exhibit the debUne, i 
Subjects: Approximately 80 infantSvand O^r mothers from low income areas in Liftle Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Methods: Infants will be tested monthly from ag^s 8 to 12 monthvhi-mon^thly frbm ages 14 to 
24 months, and quarterly from ages 24 to 36\ntonths. Fdur oxpcrimehtal treatments will be 
instituted: tes^ng only, testing ^d brief*educational sessions ^ith the mother, home vjsits that 
cdmbine counseling and education, and enroUmcnt-vi an infant education program^ De)b(ine in' 
development will be related to data on the amount of support that b available for the children in 
their homes. 

Duration: October JI970-June 1973. 

Cooperating group(s) : Department of Pediatrics, Uiuyersily of Arkansas Medical Center; OfTice of 
^ " . Child Development, U. S. Department of Health. Education^ and WelYaro, 

• . ■ ■ ■ > : ' 

27^£-B .^MOTIVATIONAL ANO COGNITIVIE CHANGE HELATEO^I^O A PHOGHAM FOH PARENT^ 
ANOCHILDHEfl ^ 

lnvestigator(s): Leon A, Rosenberg, Fh.D,, CHrector of Research, Martin Luther King, Jr. Parent 
and Child Center^ and Assistant "Professor of Pediatrics, Johns Hopidns Lfnivcrsity School of 
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'l^^Jcinc, Baltimore, Maryland 21205, 

Purpose: To measure (he effects of a prog^m (!lesigne<l for^ uficr^cjty families in terizis of 
achievement motivation, cognitive development, and family life? ^ 

Subjects: Children. "9 months to 3 yean of age, wfxo liv^ in publio housing; their parents and, 
siblings; and a control group. ^ * ^ 

Methods : The children were observed through fidcotape equipment. Subjects and controls were 
testcd'on cogititive development. Mothen wer(^ob»Srved at the Martin Luther King, Jr, Center and 
a3 members of a formal training group, i , ' . 

Findings: Children in the experimental group showed signiHcant tmproYej^ent in performance oii 
tests such as the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale, ^ ^: ' ^ 

Duration : July 1969-June 1972/ 

Cooperating gyoup(s) : Johns H9pkins Hospital and Medrca^^hooi; Community Action Agency of 
Baltinlore; Baltimore City Council: OfHce^f Child Development^ U,S^ £>epartmcnt of Healths 
Edu<^tioft, and Welfare. \ \ 



VEniSAL RULE VERSUS GUIDED DISCOVERY TRAIMING IN CLASSIFICATION FOR 
KINDEnOARTEN CHILDREN FROM TWO SOCIOECONOMIC LEVELS 

Invest igator(s) : Shiomo Sharan, PluD., Assistant Frofessori J>cparVnents of Psychology and 
Educational Sciences, Tel-Aviv Univenityi Riimat AViv, Tel-Aviv, Israel, 

Purpose: To study the effects of classification training on disadvantaged and middle class ehildren^ 
Subjects : 96 lower and middle cbss kindergarten children, age 5 years, 6 months. 
Methods : Classification training methods used were the guided discovery techniques jlevlsed by 
Irving Stgeland the verbal rule traii^ing method devised by the investigator. The verbal rule method 
employed the Same objects and the same number of-training l^urs.as the^Sigel methcfd, A^cpntrol 
group engaged in various activities that included^constmcting designs with blocks and copying 
gbometrjc designs. A bafter^ of tests, administered once before and Iwfce after training, consisted 
of Vocabulary and Similarities Subtests from the Wechsler Presbhool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligencct SigePs Matrix Test, Conservation of liquids tasks* Moss* Draw-A-Line Test, and an 
adaptation of SiegePs Object Sorting 1*bst. 

Duration; Completed. ^ ^ > 

Cooperating group(s) : Institute /or RQ?eajch in the Education of Underprivileged Children, The 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Jsrael; Isiael Ministry of E^ication, 



VISUAL AND AUplTORY D I AGNOSTIC-PR ESC HI PTIVE PERCEPTUAL MOOtFICATION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN RESOURCE ROOMS . , 

Invest igatoi(s) : David A, Sabatino, tYi,D., Associate Professor of School P^chology. Pennsylvania 
State University, 1 19 Racklcy fiuildrng. University Parkt Pennsylvania 16802. ^ 
Purpose: To initiate prescriptive tea(^ii|l&pf perceptual strengths. ^ 
Subjects ; 6- to 12ryear-old boys^Hlogirls of normal intelligenco M(ho have hbd a 3(ear orlaiore of 
perceptual^defi^iency , 

Methods: Isolated visual andbudftory perceptual training materials will be presented for 24 weeks 
to children placed in auditory bnd visual perceptual preference groups. 

Finding?: 32 children were istijated into a visual perceptual preference group and 34 into an 
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auditory perceptual preference group. During the initial analysis statistical differences were found 
in matching perceptual preference for type of instruction. 
Duration: September 1970-Auaist 19.7.1. 



^^SERVlte NlOGRAM^ECIA^ EDUM^ EDUCATION FOR MULTIPLY HANDI- 



JCAPPED DEAF^CNILDREN 



Investigator(s):^ MarriyxW. Oison* 



12^) 



m|culum Projects^irector^ Indiana School for the Deaf, I^ 
^ East 42nd Street, Indianapolis, Indiana^4^^5. * '^X 

I Purpose; To establish standards, criteriaT^ai^ guidelines for a model instructional and training 
program for deaf- children who=::^awe.j£con^tx^ handicaps of mental retardation ..or perceptual 
deficiency.: ^^^^^T^ 

Subjects: Five muhiply handicappe3^e^^^tuld'^n» ag^^ 7- to 10, tw6 boys and three girls,' 
* resjdertts of the Indiana.§chool for the Deat^\^ \ ^ 
Methods: A trainedjtn^l^perteoced teacher of the oeaf* with adtiiUonaJ ex^emiice in working 
wtth multiply handicapped ^eaf children, will d^e(^^^ii^ th^ educationabsw^gram. l^ur 
home supervisors wrtl provide around-Ute<lock ^u^OTtmrK protectibik and trainirjg^ssis^nce. 
Food service, medical care, recreational facilities, p^j^ologi^k^rvice, andioJogical serVi^s, and 
other institutionalWsour^.will be utilized* Whenever feasible, th^^hildren will beHntegrat^d into 
— the regular school prograjit.'ProfessionaJ evaluation of the children will m made at it^tervals during 
the project. Appropriate testing materials will be used, observationalXand anecdotal records 
maintaihed,'and <ic»ntinuous experin^ntatjon with methods, materials, a^d techniques will be 
[^omc^d. / , \ . * . 

duration: SeptembeM970*June 197K , " ^ \ ^ ^ 

Cooperating group(s)' Office of Education, VS. Department of Health, education, and Welfare. 



THE EFf1%TS OF LEARNING GAMES UPON SELECTED ACADEMIC COMPETENCIES OF 
CHILDREN WITri'UARNING Dip FICULTIES 

lnvestigator(s) i Bryant L Crat'tyt Ed.D., Professor and Director, Perceptual-Motor Learning 
Uboratory,UniversityofCahfciraia,LosAngeles,California90024. ^ j v \ 

Purposes To explore the influence of vigorous games containing academic operations upVi the 



operations performed in the games. ^ . ' 
Subjects: 250 Negro and Mexican-American boys and girls, ages 6 to 10, enrolled in inner city 
Los Angeles schools, whd^ored poorly on tests evaluating academic potential. 
Methods: Experimental groups we^e exposed to learnlitg games that purported to enhance various 
attributes; e,g., self-control, serial memory, spelling pattern, and letter recognition. Controls 
included gro^s exposed to regular classroom activities such as passive small-group tutoring and 
traditional physical education. . . 

Findings: The children exposed to learning games showed more marked improvement oix^most 
measures than the children yithin various control groups,) including those who received 
small-group tutoringin a classroom. ^ 
Duration: 1968-1972. ' , 
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Coopcratfajg 8roup(s) :JLos Angetfes-C^oUc ArcHdioecse^ Elementary School Branch. ^ 
Publication^ Cratty, Bryant" J, Acttve^te^ming^ Englcwood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 
197L Mono^atk^ availa'ble from U^LA, De^thiei^ of Physical Education. 



27-QH4 THE PRESCHOOL MINLTIPLV HANDICAPPED CHILD 

Invest igatQr(s) : Harold Perry, Direttor, Division of Sp^5tal Education, Memphis City Schools, 

Avery Avenue^Memphis, Tennessee 38112. \ ^ ' 

Purpose: To evaluate the potential of severely afHicted TifBItiply handicapped young children. 
Subjects: 13 h^dicapped children, ages 3^ to diagnosed as cerebral palsied and brain-damaged. 
Mdst of the childr^ are nonambulatory. \ . ^ 

Methods: The program involves vocabulary de^opment^matching^games, exercises in recognizing 
^ likenesses and differences, listening activities, ifr^^play, paintings cutting, coloring, molding clay, 
' and music activities. As a diagno^ic setting in whibh the child's future educational placement is 
considered, the classroom wiU complete services need^ for muhiply haAdlcapi^d ciuldren, ' 
preschool through grade 12. The physical environment is relaxed and unstructured in order to 
stimulate learning at a realistic level,.to help the childien gaiA normal preschool experience^and 

ncourage them tQ associate learning with pleasurable experiences. 
DuratibiK^une 196^'ot reported 

5roup(s): Departftient of Public Welfare, MemphiSpShelby County Health 
Rehahilltation Center; Child Development Center; Memph^ Speech and 
Hearing Center rMemphisState University. 




Cooperating 
Department; Les 



Z^OH^S ^ PARENTAL MATERIALS FOR TEACHI>4a iELF-HELP SKILLS TO MULTIPLY 



PARENTAL MATERIALS 
HANDICAPP£D^HILDREN t ^ 

investigator(s) : Wayne D. Lance, EdD., Director, Nbrthwest^^K^onal Special Education 
Instructional Materials Center, University of Oregon, ^linical Services BtiikUng, Eugene, Oregon 
97403. . ^ 

-help^cm&i 



Purpose: To develop curriculum and materials to instruct parents to teach ^If-help 
multiply handicapped jcMdren. 

Subjects: Multiply handicapped preschool children and their parents. 



Jo young 



Methods: A task analysis approach wilhhe used to determine a baste core of_self4ielp skills 
considered relevant to the subjects. Each skUl will be broken down into instructional steps and 
analyzed for prerequisite skills, subsjcills, and pnK>er sequencing. Instmctional procedures based on 
chaining arid other methodolo^ will be analy^ and recorde^^ These procedures will be used 
with groups of parents working with childfe^^d hiodifications wiU be made based on the results 
of parent-child interactions. Instructional materials, for children wUl be evaluated and new 
materials will be developed if necessary. A self-i^stnictional program and instructional materials 
for parents will be devekiped. The program wiU be field tested with groups of parents and their 
children in various setting? and under varying degrees of supervision. The program will be packaged 
and ^distributed through the network ^f Special Education Instmctional Materials Centers and 
EarlV Education Research Center. 



\ 
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Duration: July I9700ctober 197L 
Cooperating group(s) : 
Handicapped Children. 



Cooperating group(s): Center for Research arid DcmbB^tra^ in the Early Education of 



ZT-Q^S A PARENT TEAC^fNG PROGRAM FOR LANGUAGE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN UNDER 4 

Investigator(s) : Freeman McCoiinell, Ph.D., Director; and Kathryn B, Hbrton, Chief, Language 
Development Programs, Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, 1114 19th Avenue S., '\ 
Na^iville, Tennessee 37212. ^ \ 

Purpose: To provide early intervention for lar^uage liandicappcd diildien. \ 
Subjects: 50 to 70 children, ages birth to 4 years, who are deaf, cerebral palsied, retarded, or 
■i multiply handicapped; a^d whose lai^^ development is seriously delayedt>r negligible. 

Methods : The educational model followed in the program emphasizes x]f& role of the parent and is 
- . ^ designed to overcome the developmental and subsequent educational lag that results from 
' inadequate attention to critical development periods. Techniques, used m the study include 

. demonstration teaching^a^edeHiornrfcFf IncBvidual families, group-oriented parent teaching, 
and individual. child-<»riented instruction of language deficient children grouped ^th linguistically 
normal chil dren y f 

Duration: June 1970-June 197^ S 



Z7<QH-7 EFFECT OF A SELECTION PROCEDURE ON THE PLACEMENTOF CHILDREN IN SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 

Investig^tor^s) : P. D. Rmnfrey, M.Ed., Lecturer, Department of Education, Child Study Centre, 
University of Manchester/M 1 3 9PL> \fanchester , England. 

Purpose : Jo Analyze possible sources of bias in the selection of children to attend special schools. 
Subjects: AJl pupQs (N^88) admitted to the special school system of An Education Authority^ 
Subjects were ages 7 to 8, 10 to 11, and 14 to 15. 

Methods: Allocation procedures are exa^ned according to the childien's dates of birth. The 
^ resuhs of a Special Educational Treatment Surv^ are analyzed. Data are collected from the 
schools and from the Schools Psychological Sendee. Chi-square tests are used to evaluate the dAta. 
Findings: Variations- in selection procedures between year groups are related to a bias towards the 
selection of younger, duller children for special education in a gjven year group. A follow-up study 
is being conducted. ^ 
Duration: 1968-197L 

m 

Z7'0H^ SURVIVAL SKILLS IN THE^RfMARY GRADES 

ivestigator(s): Joseph A. Cobb, Ph.D., Associate Researcher; Oregon Research Institute, and 



investij 
Arista 



distant Professor, Department of Special Education, Uruversfty\pf Oregon; and Gerald R. 
^att^son, Ph.D.t Research Associate, Oregon Research Institute, andNProfessor, Etepartment of 
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SpeciajjEducaUon^niversity.of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97405, 

Purpose : To^jijentify and change children's survival skills in the pjimary grades and to depict the 
school as a social system. ^ 
Subjects: Handicapped children in the primary grades and'^a control group. 
Methods :' Standardized tests and observation procedures were used select children low in 
appropriate survival skill behaviors and low in task oriented behavior: Several methods, based on 
social learning theories, are used to change childnen*s survival skills. Intervention occurs the 
regular i:lassroom; teachers and peers act as the primary change agents. The social system 
conceptualization will be partially based on observations of social interaction in various areas of 
the s^ool: e,g,, the classrooms, the teadiers' room, and the principal's office. 
Duration: 1969-1974, 

Coopteratin^group(s) : .Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory, Inc; Bureau of 
Education f3^ Handicapped, Office of Education, Lf,S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, i 

?\ibh^^Aom: Information on the identiQcation phase is availabl!^ from CBMRj^L or from the 
invest rotors. 



27^H 9 EXPEI^IMENTAL ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SCHEDULE PERFORMANCES IN PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN 



Investig^tor(s) : Evalyn F, Seg^, PhJ),, Professor of PSycKology and Director of the Institute for 
Child and Family D^lopment; and Aaron J- Brownstein, Ph,D,, Professor of P^chology, 
Lfniverstty.of North Car61ina at Greensboro, Greensboro, North Carolina 27412, i 
Purpose: To exanune the performance of children under condirrent schedules^ second-order 
schedules, and conourrent chain schedules of uncondjitioned and conditioned reinforcement. 
Subjects: Children, ages 3 to 5, in full day care at a laboratory nursery. 

Methods: The performance of children under concurrent schedules, secondHDrder schedules, and 
concurrent schedules.of unconditioned and conditioned reinforcement will be analyzed. Children 
will press levers, push buttons, vocalize, dial telephones, arid mal^e other responses, Reinforcers 
will be consumable items, manipulatable items, and tokens that are exchangeable for backup 
reinforcers in the nursery, 
Eitprafion: October 197Wanuary 1973, 

Cooperating group(s): Irifant Day Care Project, tiniversity of North Carolina at Greensboro, , 



27^H-10 . THE HUMANIZATION PROCESS 

Investig^tor(s): Robert L, Hamblin. PhJ),, Director, Instructional Systems Program: David 
Buckholdt, Ph,D.; Daniel Ferritor, Ph,D,; Martin Kc^loff, Ph.D,; and Lois Blackwell, Central 
Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory, Inc, 10700 St, Charles Rock Road, St, -Ann, 
Missouri 63074, 

Purpose: To. develop classroom behavior modiQcation techniques that are effective for various 
" groups of children, 

•L Subjects^ classes of suburban preschoolers; one class of inner city black preschoolers; six 
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classes of inner city bJack kindergarten students; se^en classes, grades 1 t4^t of inner city Hack 
students; three special classes of t^peraggrcssive^ hyperdisruptive boys, preschool through 
intennediate schobl levels; and 18 autistic ctiildren. 

Methods: Approxtinate^ V5 behavior modification experiments have been conducted with 
students in classroom sittrations. Observational measures of behavior and standardized tests of 
intelligence and academic achievement are employed in the evaluation, 

Finflings: Effective behavior modification techniques have b^een developed to control classroom 
l^havior and t(yaccelerate academic achievement of children in all of the categories studied. 
Duration : April l'966-April 197L 

Cooperating group(s) : Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
Publications : Hamblin^ ftobert L; Buckholdt, David; Ferritor. Ckaniel; Kozloff, Martin; and 
Blaokwell, Lois. The Humanization Process, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.,(expected 
publication date, April 1 97 1 ). * ^ 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



NATI0N^ttr«3;U0Y0FTHEFURTH^^ EMPLOYMHtT OF 

HANOICAPreoSCHOOL LEAVERS V 

Investiffltoi^s) : Ronald Smithy M^.^ Senior Research Officer^ National ChUdreil^s Bureau^ Adam 
Houae^ 1 Fitzioy Scpiare^ London, W.I., England. \ 
Purpoyi %^deteniiine the^jmquacy or services available to severely or multiply Kandicapp^Ml 
dUWtt&wio leave schooL JL ^ \ 

Subjects: 1,700 handicapp^i^^hildien (equal numben of boys and girls): 600 physfcaiiM 
handicapped^ inctudUig epileptics and children with speech defects; 600 educationally st^bnormalA 
200 blind^or partially sighted; 200 deaf or partially hearing; and 100 maladjtisted Multipfy\ 
handicapped childienare included in each group. The sample is representative or the population or ' 
handicapped childTen who left special day anlhresidentiat ^hools in 1969. 
Methods: QuestJonrtaires were issued ^o the subjects during their last year of school to collect 
extensive personal nifpnnation; jncliiding details or home background* medical historyt 
educational progress, ^d ^vocational ambitions. Records of the youth employment service, 
compiled during the subjects^ last year at school and at the tame or departure^ have been obtained. 
A rollow-up study wOl be conducted after the subjects have been out or school for 18 months. 
Interviews will be arranged with th«f subjects, their parents, and their employers. 
Duration: 196^-1^2.^, * ^ . 

Cooperating grourt') : Department of Health and Social Security; Department of Education and 
Scfencc; DepartrQent of Employment and Productivity. ^ 

I 



THERAPEUTIC E)CPLORATIOlllS WITH ADOLESCENTS 

Investigatoifs): William F. Soskin, Ph,D., Director, Research Psychologist; and Sheldon J. 
Korchin, PliD., Professor and Head, Psychology CliniCt University of California, Berkeley, 
California 9472* ' ' , 

Purpose: To develop an innovative educational-therapeutic youth program focused on drug abuse, 
alienation, and simflar contemporary youth problems. 

Subjects: 140^1f^lected senior tugh school students from Berkeley High SchooLand adjoining 
communities. . , . W 

Methods: In a house located a%it^bom the high school. Project Community offers a varied 
program of small group sessions an^ variety of workshops in self-awareness. Members attend 
during or after schobl one to four afternoons a week. Hig^ school aedit is offered to participants. 
Duration : February 1969-June 1973. 

CooperatMig ffloup(s) : tord tuunoatioii; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, U.s*Pepartmentof Health, Educatkm, and Welfare. 
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Z7^B-2 INTO THE MAINSTREAM-BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 
AND OTHER YOUTH IN THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON AREA 



^^ ^nvestigator(s) : Donald F. 5ullivan. NationaJ Conference of Christians and'iews,' Inc., 735 
Southern Building^ 1425 H Street, N.W , Washington, D. C. 20005, 

Purpose: To understand the problems of youths who are behavtorally disordered because of rac;^J 
or economic isolatioh, and to heJp tl^m move into the mainstream of community life. 
Subjects: Junior and senior high scho^studentsin the Washington, D. C. metropobtan area. 
Methods: The focus of tj^t study wiD be to develop four types of programs relating to community 
values, (J) Various projects wtU be designed to improve the understanding and cooperation 
between disadvantaged youths and the 14th Precinct pobce. (2) Youths wtQ be trained in creative 
writing, critical thinking, problem analysis* and problem solving by producioj'piays to present to 
community groups. (3) Students, school t>oard members* principals* teachers^ and counselors will 
participate in workshops ta discuss causes of problems and to initiate procedures to correct them. 
(4) Meetings with businessmen and students will be arranged to facilitate work training 
opportunities and to provide the students witha broader view of employment opportunities. 
Duration : December 1968-December 1971, 

Cooperating group(s) : Social and Rehabibtation Service, U. S. Department of Health* Education, 
and Welfare; Leo Kramer. Inc, 



27-RB-3 INTERMEDIATE TREATMENT I^ROJECT: A STUDY OF FAMILY ADVICE CEMTRE BASED 
SERVICES FOR CHILDREN AND Y||)UTH IN THE COMMUNITY 

Invest igator(s): M, L Kellmer Printl^* PhJ>,^ Director, National A(reau for Cboperation in Child 
Care, 1 Fitzroy Square, London, W,|., England. * 

Purpose: To deHne and demonstrate an intermediate trcatnieD^ approach based on voluntary 
participation and community in^lvement, , ^ 

Subjects: Children and youth se^g^ by^gygTrFa inily A dvice Ge^jtres, 

Methods: Information is obtain efTttrough analyses of process records and reports submitted by 
V the staff and analyses of questionnaire ^nd interview data. ^ ^p^^^ research officer supervises the 

youth worlce(5 and provides on-th^-job tr^ning. ' 
Duration: April 1970-April 1974, 

Cooperating group(s): Home Office, Children's Department; Local Authority Social Services 
Departments. * , 



27-RC 1 ANALYSIS OF GROUP CONTENT-CRITTENTON CARE CENTER FOR TEENAGE UnWED 
MOTHERS 

Invest igator(s) : Jean E, Bedger, M.A,, Cbnicaji Psychologist^ and Research Director, Rorence 
Crtttenton Association of America* 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illi^is 60605. 
Purpose: To analyze the progress of adolescents participating in therapeutic group work involving 
social work and nursing intervention. 
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Subjcfcts: Seven groups of teenage tAiwed mothers, 

Metftpcfa : A minimum of j5 group sessions (15 adolescents per group) wtli be tape recorded. The 
Bo^n Model of Group Development is used as a theoretical groiwJh model and group responses 
are analyzed. 

Findings;^ Groups tend to proceed according to the theoretical model. It is possible to measure 
progiress* « 
Duration: October 1968-August 1970. 

Cooperating group^): Illinois Department of Public Health; Chicago Board of Health. 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF UNWEO MOTHERS WHO KEEP AMD CHOOSE IWTTO KEEP 
THEIR CHILDREN 

Irwestigator(s); Alan' R- Gruber, D,S.W., Director of Research; and Nancy Cannel, M.S-W., 
Director, Project Walnut^ Boston Children*s Service Association, 3 Walnut Sucet, Boston, 
^Massachusetts 02108. 

Purpose: To identtiy the differential characteristics of unwed mothers who choose to keep their 
children, and of unwed mothers who choose to give up their children; to identify the factors that 
shape their decisions; and to detemtine if there is a need for new posthatal sodal service programs* 
Subjects: 200 unwed mothers, ages 18 to 23. 

Methods: One group of unwed mothers that chooses to keep their children, and another giroup 
that elects to give up their children wtli be compared on demographic, social, and psychological 
variables* Questionnaires, interviews, and case record material will be used to compile information. 
Duration: Septerijber 1970-June l^TtT" ' 
Cooperating g)roup(s): Boston Universtty School of Social Work. 
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27-RO-l RECRUITMENT OF ACTIVE HOMES: EXPERIENCE SURVEY 

Inve^igator(s) : Ira H. Cisin, Ph^D.* Director, Social Research Group, George Washington 
University, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D, C. 20037. ^ 
Purpose: To provide background information for a national strategy to increase the number of 
quality adoptive placement^avallable for Negro cMldren. > j 

Subjects: 100 respondents in fivd. major ctt^; including members of child-placing agencies, 
adoptive parents, and members of the commuc^ty . ^ 
MethQds: The respondents were selected for their ability to provide information relevant to the 
adoptive placement of black children. Four social workers and a sociologist interviewed 
respondents at length to collect information regarding (1) incentives and deterrents to adoption, 
(2) promising approaches to increase the number of qualified adoptive home^ for black children, 
and (3) successful and unsuccesuul practices that should be promoted or discontinued in various 
programs. Data analysis will be qt^mitative and qualitative. 
Duration : June 1970-February 197i 
Cooperating g)roup(s) : Children's Bur^u, <ffTicc of Child Development, U. S, Department of 
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27-RE 1 UPROOTED CHILDREN 1957-1967: TRENDS IN NUMBER OF CHICAGO AREA CHILDREN 
IN FOSTER PLACEM^ENTS AND INSTITUTIONS 

[nvestig3tor(s): J. M. FuUer, Welfare Council 6f Metropolitan Chicago^ 1^3 Wesl Madison, 
Chicago, Illinois 60602. 

Purpose: To identify trendijn the number of children under various types of substitute care, and 
to identify changes in patterns of care in order to plan community programs for children. 
Subjejpts: Chicago area children in foster homes and child welfare institudons. 
Mjrthods : Statistical records of voluntary and governmental child care ag^incies were tabulated and 
ahalyzed. Local studies, reports^ correspondence, and in^rviews with selected personnel in the; 
local child Care field were reviewed. 

Findings: Most reporting data are undiscriminating and of limited value. A better data system is 
needed. The number of.children in child welfare institutions declined 25 percent, but the number 
of children in foster homes increased 43 percent. 'There was a shift from 28 percent in 1 957 to 45 
percent in 1967 in direct foster (^are by the government. 
Duration: July 1969-June 1970. 



' 27-RF-1 COMMUNITY DAY CARE PROJECT 

Invest igator(s) : June Solnit Sale, M,S.W., Faculty Member, Pacific Oaks College. 714 West 
California Bouleyard, Fasadena, California 91 105. 

Purpose: To determine by what means neighborhood family day care programs may be supported 
and made more effective for young children and^their familieSr 

Subjects : 20 family day care mothers who live in a racially mixed, low income^ working class 
neighborhood of Pasadena. 

Methods: Family day care mothers provide field supervision in their homes for students enrolled 
at Pacific Oaks College. One day a month the mother teaches a student in her home. On the second 
day of the same week the student cares for th(f children while the mother attends a meeting at the 
i- center. The staff has maintained a daily process record of each transaction within the project in 

order to analyze and de^ribe the variables in neighborhood family day care. 
Duration: August l97Wuly 1971.^ 



27-RH-1 FUNCTIONING AND CONTROL; Jj^EIR PREDflih'ION AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 
AND THEORY IN ABUSE AND I^GLECT 



Director of Research. Children's Protective Services, 
of Cruelty to Children, 43 Mt. Vemon Street, Boston, 



Invent igaU>r^£); Morton 1. Cohen, ACSji 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevent 
Massachusetts 02108. 

Purpose: To analyze the predi^or value of precontact data concerning a client's mode of 
interaction with caseworkers dining the initial phase of service; to identify the types of interaction 
that occur and the best oa^work responses to them; and to explain theoretically the client's 
interaction and formulate an hypothesis of the cause of abuse and neglect. 
Subjects: 13 families served by the Children's Protective Services. 
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Methocfa: Analysis of case records. 

Findings: Frecontact data produced excellent predictors. Abusive and neglectful parents differ in* 
social functioning and interpersonal control These factors are related to the etiology of abuse and 
neglect* 

Duration : Completed, 

Publications : Publication available from Department of Research, Children's Protective Services, 
MassachM^its Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 



27 HH 2 THE TRAPPED CHILD 



Investigator(s): Jack^ R. Parsons, PhJ>,, Professor, School of Social Work, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 9810S, 

Purpose: To create a better social climate and more resources for the unwanted child. 
Subjects : Children of married couples, who are not wanted; and children of minority groups, who 
are free for adoption, but have not been adopted, The^-particular target subjects are children not 
mnte^ by their parents, but who are not released because of the sodal taboo that prohibits 
natural parents from surrendering their children. 

Methods : The program utilizes estimates and reports on abused children relating to unwanted 
children of marriages, and statistics relatii^ to black children placed in white homes (derived from 
the nxist comprehensive survey made to dat^ 

Findings: Many children are trapped b^ause 9f the present climate of fear and ^gma that is held 
over natural parents, who do not wan^ their children, but cannot release them for adoption, Megro 
children are not placed in white homes to the extent possible. 
Duration: August 1970^Januaiy 1971, * 

Cooperating group(s): Boys and Girb Aid Society of Oregpn, ^ 



27>tlO COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES TO IMPROVE FAMILY LIVING 

lnvestigator(s): Harris Chaiklin, Ph,D,, Associate Professor, University of Maryland School of 
Social Work and Community Planning, S25 West Redwood Street, Baltimore^ Maryland 21201; 
Geraldine Aronin, M,S.W,, Chief, Community Relations, and Bette Stein, M,S,W,, Prefect Director, 
Baltimore City Department of Public Welfare, ISlOGuitford Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 21202, 
Purpose: To supply additional money and services to improvq family living of Baltimore families 
on public welfare; a demonstration project. 

Subjects: 280 female-headed families reprcsentii^ 1,889 individuals. Mothers were pr 
Me^o (94 percent) and Protestant (91 percent)^ They averaged 3S years of agei 8 y^m of 
education, six children, and 6 years on public assistance, 
^ Methods : Data on the families were collected and evaluated each year for 3 y^r^^^ch report 

compared the current and previous behavior of the remaining families in the coIk 
Findings : The families have stayed together, have utilized services made avajl^le to them, and are 
living in better housing. Only one family in 3 yean had to be referred^^o the Child Care Division 
because of parental neglect. 
Duration: June 1967-June 1970, 
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Coopgrating/youp(s): U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wetfare; Community Relations 
Division, B^ttiTiQre City Depa^^tment of Public Welfare. 

PublicaUoni^: PubUc Weffare. October, 1970, 28, 436-442; Chaiklin, Harris, A social service team 
for puCilic welfare. Sodai Work Practice, 1970. New York: Columbia Universit3fPrcss, 1970. 



INSTITUTlDNALieATIONOF CHILDRIEN ASA SOLUTION TO f^AMILY CRtSIS 

lnvestigator<s) : Eliczer JafTe, D.S,W., Senior Lecturer in Social Work, School of Social Welfare, 
^The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel* 

, Purpose: To explore the hypothesis that difTerent people and professiofial groups tend to 
difTerentially use institution placement as a solution Tor family crisis involving children, ^ 
Subjects: Social work professionals, students, nurses, teachers* children of institution children, 
^nd other comparison groups. 

Methods: ^ A special scale consisting of 10 hypothetical situations of/amily crisis was presented to 
re^ndents along with a document soliciting background infonnat^on regarding the interviewee. 
Respondents' solutions to the crisis situations were recorded and dichotomized into groups 
recommending either institution or substitute-own home care. 

Findings : Findings cleariy show that clinical training of respondents is significantly associated 
with a tendency to recommend or not to recommend institution placement. 
Duration: June 1969-May 1970, * 

Cooperating groups): School of Social Welfare^ The Hebrew University. 



RJ 2 INTERPROFESSIONAL DIFFERENCES IN PERCEIVED DIMENSIONS OF DELINQUENT 
BEHAVIOR ^ 

fnveitigator(s) : Leon Vande Creek, M,A,, Instnjctor. Tri-State College, Angola, Indiana 46703^ 
Purpose: To explore the differences in ratings of <l^l^^<]Uents by different professional groups. 
Subjects: 93 boys and 63 girls, ^os 13 to 18> who ai^ dependent* neglected, "and/or delinquent 
wards of the State of Iowa at a state juvenile home, ^ 

ethods: Teachers, caseworkers, cottage fathers, and cottage mothers rated subjects on a 30jtem 
checklist. These ratings were factor analyzed, rotated orthogonally. The four major factors were 
analyzed with a muhiplc discriminant analysis to differentiate among the rater groups, 
Findir^gs: Four factors were isolated: (1) unsocialized^-aggressive, (2) sociatized-ffelinquent, (3) 
over-inhibited, and (4) competent intent. The last dimension, contributed primarily by teachers 
and cottage parents, has not been previously reported. 
Duration : Summer 1969-summer 1970, 

Cooperating group(s): State Juvenile Home, Toledo, Iowa; National Science Fol^r^ation, 
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PROFESSIONALISM AS A FACTOR IN PROFESSIOAiAL DISTANCE FROM DELINQUENT* 
CHILOREN , 

Investrggitor(s) : Eliftzer Jaffe, D^.W., Senior Lecturer in Social Work, School of Social Welfaiti^ 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Purpose: To examine whether child iVelfare staff can be differentiated by degree of closeness lo 
delinqucntxhildren in carfi. . « 

' ^ Subjects : Staff of institutions for juvenile delinquents in Israel, probation officers, and after-care 
workers. ^ 
Methods: A number of scales were constructed of revised that measure authoritarianism; desire 
for friendship with delinquents, and background characteristics of interviewees. The research 
attempted to isolate variables which were correlated with, high or low staff involvement with 
institutionalized delinquents. ■ 
Duration : June 1969-July 1970. 

Cooperating group(s) : School of Social Welfare, The Hebrew University. 



27 RJ^ PREVENTION OF CULTURALLY DETERMINED RETARDATIONS AND DYSFUNCTIONS 

>f ^ . - , 

Investigator(s) :, Dorothy S. Huntington, Ph.D., Chief, Child Development Section, Children's 
Hospital of tfie District of Columbia, 2125 13th Street, N. W., Washington, D.'c. 20009. 
Purpose : To design intervention programs for disadvanUged infants. ^ ^ 

Subjects : Infants* birth to age 3, in three residential institutions. 
\ .Methods : The chUdren arc studied from birth onward. Prescriptions for individual activities arc 

determined by reviewing each chUd's areas of strength and weaknesses as assessed by the Baylc^ 
Deve^pmental Scales. 

Findings: Individualized intervention prevents the usual retardation observed in infants residing in 
institutions^ but attention must be given to the entire institution context; e.g., institutional morale 
and implicit goals of staff. 
Duration: January 1969-July 1971. 



27-RK 1 INTERVENTION AT EARLY AGE IN HIGH RISK FAMILIES 

J[Wcstigator(s): Eleanor Pavcnstcdt, M.D.i Director* Intervention Program in Early Childhood* 
Tufts-Columbia Point Health Center, School of Medicine. Tufts University, 320 Mount Vernon 
Street, Dorchcster^Massachusctts 02125. 

Purpose : To train women to function as Family Change Agents who are concerned with th^ 

psychological welfare of all members of mtiltiproblem low socioeconomic famUics. 

Subjects : Six women trainees, ages 25 to 40, from low socioeconomic families; 15 familiesi who 

live in a low income housing development, aqfl.were referred by Health Center personnel; children 

of these families who are under 3 years of age; and a comparison group of chUdren from a day care 

center. 

Methods: Each trainee, under social Worker-supervision, works with two Or three families and 
works half-time towards an Associate Degree in Early Childhood. Assessments of the program 
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include evaluation of changes in (1) the trainees, using questionnaires, Mtitude scales, supervisor 
evaluations, and observations; (2) the families, iising trainee case records, questionnaires, and honie 
visits; and (3) the child^ren under 3, using standardize^ tests, observations, and interviews with the 
people who work with them. 
Duration: luly 19704une 1973. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service; S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Z7-SA^1 ETHNIC ANO PERSONAL FACTORS IN THE UTILIZATION OF PEOIATAIC HEALTH CARE 
FACILITIES 

Invest jgatQr(a) : Joel J, AJpert, M,D,, Associate professor of Pediatrics; and John Kosa, PtL[>*» 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Harv^d Medical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts! and Family 
Health Care^ograin,^ChDdren's Hospital Medical Center, 83 Francis Street, Boston, Massachtisetts 
02115, \ 
Purpose s To detemiine ethnic and personal characteristics of low income families usii^ pediatric, 
health care fj^ilities, 

* Subjects: 900 low income families "who used the emergency room of Children'^Hospital Medical 
Center, Boston from 1964 to 1968, 

Methods: Questionnaire data, collected between 1964 and 1968, will be analyzed. 
Duration : JulyJ.9<p-Deccmber 1970, ' *t • 



27-56*^ OEVELOPMENT OF CHILOAEN'S HEALTH BEHAVIOR 

lnvestigator(s) : David S, Gochman, Ph.D,i Research Associate^ Department of Community Health 
Services^ School of Public Health, University of Michigan, 122 South Pint Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48 108, " ' ' ' ^ ^ 

Purpose : To determine if a general pattern exists in the emergence of health relevant behavior in 
children. 

Subjects : Over 1 ,300 children in grades 3 and 7 from ^ried socioeconomic backgrounds in FUnt, 
KUchigan, , ' 

Methods: Data will be gathered in five semiannual group questionnaire sessions with the study 
sample; Included In the questionnaire are reliable measures of perceived vulnerability to health^ 
problems and health versus appearance in relation to Cental attitudes. If a planned denta^ health 
program is derVeloped, an estperimental and a control dass within each school will be uied to 
evaluate the program* ^ 
Duration: i^prn 1970-March 1973. : 

Cooperating group(s) : School of Dentistry, Univenity of Michigan; Genesee County Michigan 
Qental Society; National Center for Healt|i Services Re^arch and Development, Public Health 
Service, Defbrtment of Heahh. Education, and Welfare, 
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HIGH RISK MOTHER AND NIG^ RISK INFAMT PROGRAM 

Invcstigatoi^s) : Norman Kendall, M J>*, Professor of Pediatrics and Director of Newborn Services, 
Temjple University Health Services Center, North Broad Street, Philadelphia^ Pennsyfvani^ 

m4o.^: - ^ \ . 

Purpose: To provide comprehensivf caie for the high risk pregnant patient, p^icutariy for the 
uninanied teenager^ and for her tnfait. 

Subjects : ^Pregnant women and their infants* . ^ . 

Methods : Data wilt be collected to evahiate this service prpgiam, 
Ehiration: 1970-1975. 

Cooperating ■grottp(s) : Children's Bureau^ Office of Child Devetopment^ U* S* Department of 
HeaUh, Education, and W^aie* * 



THfi^eUTIC ABORTIOAiS: ^CIAL ReFERENCE TO TEENAGERS 

X * 
'--^ 

Investigatorls) : Wa&ace C* Oppel, D*S.W*, Assistant Professor of Matenial and Child Health; 
Sanford R. Wolf, M.D., Assistant ^ofessor of^^chiairy; Irvin M Cuihner, MJ>., Associate 
Professor of Gyr)^logy and Obstetrics , Johns Hopkins University School of Hygiene and Public 
Hedth\ 615 North Wolfe Street, Baltimore, Maiyi^^l205; and Elizabeth Kelley, Sc.M,, Direc- 
tor, Buifeau of Bio-Statistics of the City of Baltimore. * 

Purpose: To develop data on the incidence of therapeutic abortions relative to live births in the 
city of Baltimore, and to explore whether abortion patients age 16aftd 'under differ (in continued 
relationship with male consorts, plans for marriage, vocational and educational goals, and anomie) 
from a matched control group receiving prenatal services. 

Subjects: A group of teenage therapeutic abortion patients and a control group of pregnant girls 
plannir^ normal delivery. 

Methods: Data for th^ incidence study wiU be derived from all the therapeutic abortions 
performed on women of all age groups who are residents and*abort in the city of Baltimore. 
Experimental and control groups wiU be compared on age, socioecononuc status, parity, marital 
status, and length of pregnancy at the time of intervjewftk^ 
Ehiratioyi : July 1970^ebruary 1972. - ^ 

Cooperating group(s) :' Childifen's Bureau^ Office of Child Development, U* S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



FAMILY (CENTERED PEDIATftlCS IN U.S. HOSPITALS 



Investigator(s) r *Carol Hardgrove, Lecturer, Maternal Child Nursing, School of Nursing, 
University of California, S^tvPrancisco^ California 94122. 

Purpose: To^describc program^ that invohw the family with the hospital staff in the care of the 
ho^talizedvchild* 

Methods : The programs of nine urbaii public hospitals aad four smaller hospitals in cities across 
the country were studied. The following techiuq^s were em[^yed:XO~fi^d tripr for persojial 
observation, (2) questioimaires to query wliat prograni^ were currently underway, (3) research in 
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the literature available in this field, {4) personal interviews with innovators of programs and with 
staff responsible for carrying out the programs, (5) interviews with parents concerrted, and (6) 
participation in the conference of the American Association fojr Child Caie in Hospitals, 
■ ^ Ftndine^: There is a growing and intensified interest in involving families in the 4are of the 

Hbspitalized child. However, the spectrum of problems is greatcfr md th p^s^lutions are more varied 
than previously anticipated^ i> 
Duration: August 1969-August 1970, 

Cooperating group(s) : National ^stitute of Mental Health, Putklic Health Service^ U, S 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; University of California School of Nursings 




27^F 2 PROSPECTIVE STUDY OF NUTRITION AND INFECTIOm/in INDIA 

\ InvestigatOF(s) : C, E, Taylor, International Health, School of Public Jfealth, Johns Ifopldns 
""University, 615 North Wolfe Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21205, 
PurpSs^ : To compare thi^relattve impacts of pedi^nc car^ and improved nutrition on Indi; 
children.' 

Subjects: Pour group^of Punjab chij)ken,ages birth thTOUgh2'l/2years, 
^ Methods: Group I received improved pediatric care and improved nutrition; Groups II and III 
received either pediatric caie or improved nutrition; and Group IV acted as a control gioup. 
Analyses of these prognuns were^ made in terms of differences in moirbidity, including both 
incidence and duration, and diffeiences in growth and development among '^the groups of 
children, v \ 

Finding : Some major differences in rec^u^g ^rbidity required changing the reseakh design- 
Duration ; September 1969-August 1970, ^ " \ 

Cooperating group(s) : National In^tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, Public Health 
Service^ U, S, Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare, \ 



27^-1 APPROACHES LEADING TO PREVENTION OF EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE IN CHILDREN 
If;; RURAL SETTINGS 

' ' Investigator(s) : A, J, Pappanikou^EdD,; Professor of Education, School of Education, University 
of Connecticut^ U-64, Stoirs, Connecticut 06268, \ 
Purpose: To prevent emotional disturbance in children by early intervention. 
Subjects: 1^00 students in kindergarten through g^de 12, wh6 attend rural elemental^ schools, 
^y. ^ Methods : The mental health educator, who promotes mental health in children and sdiyes a 

consuJtantMo teachers, is a new pubMc school role-model created for and basic to this prdgram. 
Early intervention teduiiques at the behavioral level are emphasized to recycle the diild from 
disturbing to positive behavior, pre- and postdata have bc^n ceUe^ed pn^^havioral changes ano 
changes in educational achievement, ^ Jf^m. , . 

Finding : PreUnunary resuhs indicate (1) teachers will accept and become involved with mental 
health educators, and (2) referral r^s remain &{ or about the average expected; however, newer 
referrals do not require as long treatment periods by the program as some pf the earlier referrals* 
Duration : January 1968June 1973, ^ . 

Cooperating group(s): Regional District #1 1, Willimantic, Cormecticut, 
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one parent famOy 27-LC-li27-OF-9,27-Rl-l 

paient-chUd interaction 27-GF-2,274riB-U 
27-MB-6 ^ 

parent<hUd relationship 27-AA-5, 27^B-1, 
27-IX>5.27^F-U27-HK-i, 27JB-1, 27JD-1 
27-KJ-l, 274CQ-2,27-LArl,27-LA-2, 27-LA-3, 
27iA-4,27-LAr5,27-LD^2,27-L&l, 27-LF-l, 
274«ft-2, 2744B-3, 27-Mft-5, 2744B-7, 
27-MB^, 27-QE^, 274^3, 2745H-1 , 
27-Rl-l,274U-l,275F-l 

parental influence 27^)I>-4, 27-OF-8 
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parental interaction 27-LF-l 
siblings '274I>l,27-LA-2,27-OF-9 
size 27-EC-2, 27-UW 

sociocoononijc factors 27-DC'4, 27-LA-2, 27-LC-l 

working mothers 27-LE-l 
Fears 27-EF-l, 27-JIt5K27'OG-4, 27-QIM 
Fertility 27-LD-r " ^ 
Foster care . 27-JH, 27-RE-l\ 
French children 27-OF'6 
French-speaking'chiliUen 274>H-7 



Genetic 

counseling 27<;B-'r 

general 27-AA-2,'2')i-AAr3, 27-AA^, 27-AA-9, 
27-AArU ^ ^ 
Ccniial b^avior 27-EB-2 
Goals, See Aspirations; Values. 
Guatemalan children 27-AArl2 

Handicapped children 27<It^],27<^ 
Hawaiian children 27-C&4, 27-EOl 
Head Start ptojcct 27-PD-2 
Health , 

practices 27-MB-S ^ - 
" piograms 27-SF-J 

services 27^E.5, 27-SArl, 27-SI>l, 27-SF^2 

status 27-AA-l;:?7-AA-2,27-AAA27-AA-ll, 
27-BA-l, 27-CE-4, 27-DC^, 27<iA-l, 27<JC-I, 
27-*IA-l,27^B-l,27^F-2 
tkaring 

disorders 27^C-3, 27<1H-1 

therapy 27<(H-1 

voice recognition 27-OG-3 
Hebrew children 27-RJ-l,27-RJ-3 
Heredity* See Genetics, 
Hospitalized childrerv 27^FC-2, 27^F-i 
Humor 27^1 
Ifyperactivity 27-E)C-2 
Iftrpoactivity 27-DC-2 

lUness effects 27-GC-l 

Indian children 27-HK-l, 27-NC-li 27-QE^, 27^F^2 
Infants 

attachment behavior 27-LA-3 
* attention 27-DB-7 



auditory stimulation 27^>G-8, 27^00-10 

breastfeeding 274riB-l 

cognitive development 27-MB-7 

food composition 27-CaS-2 

growth and4evelopmcnt 27-AA-9, 27-BA^, 
27-CA.l , 27-CF^, 274XM, 27-SF-2 

individual differences 27-AA-5 

institutionalized 27-D!>l, 27*RJ'4 

intelligence 27<(E-7 < 

intervention programs 27<(E-7, 27-RK-l, 27-SI>l 

neurological disorders 27^^-14 

premature 27-BA-l, 27-CF^ 

sensory stimulation 27-DC-1, 27^4X}-2 
Institutional i^acemenjt 27-RE-l, 27-RJ-l 
)ns;jtitutionalized children 27-DB-3, 274)I>1, 

27-DH^, 27-RJ-2, 274U-3, 27.RJ-4 
Institutions 27-^-2,27-11^3,2741;^ 
Integration 27-OK-l 
Intelligence 

attention. 27-IX:-8 

changes 27-DIM 

cognitive development 27-AA4, 27^AA-12, 
27-BA-5, 274)B-1, 27J?B-2,27-DB-3, 274)B^, 
27-DB-5, 27-DI>l , 274)D-4, 27-DG-lO, 
27-DH4, 27-JB-2, 27-MB^, 27*MB^7, 
27-OA-l, 27-QE.7, 27-QE^ 

cognitive processes 27-CC-4,27-OB-l,27-DBn3, 
27-DB^, 27-Dft<, 27-OB-7, 27-DC-2. 27-DC-3, 
27-DC^, 27-DI>5, 274)E.l, 27-DE.2, 274)F-1 , 
274)F-3, 27-^)0-2, 27-DC-6, 27-EG-l, 27-GC4, 
27-GC-S, 27-JB-5,'27-JH^, 27-LA-3:27-MB-3, 
27-OE.2, 27-OF^7, 27-PI>2, 27-QE.3, 27-QE.5 

concepts ^ 27-DE.2, 27-DF-2, 27-JB-5, 27-MA-l 

imitation 27-DB-3 

learning 27-D03, 27^)C4, 27-DE.2, 274XJ-10, 
27-EB-3, 27-QE.5 
, listening sfcills 27-DG^ 

nieasurement 27-AA4, 27-DD-2, 27-DD-5, 

27-OE.2„27-OF-7 
object permanence 27-DB-3 
perceptual processes 27-BA4, 27-CG4, 27-CH-l, 
27-DB-5, 274)02, 27-CH>l, 274)F-3, 27-DG-l, 
27-^0-2, 274XJ-3, 27-DC-5, 27-DG^, 274XJ-7, 
27-DGt9, 27-DG-lO, 27-CC-2, 27-GC-6, 
27-WA-l , 27-OE.J , 27-QE.5, 27-QHrl 
problem solvmg 27-DF-l,27-OF-2,27-OF-3, 
* 27-PA-I,27-PI>2 
Internationa! research 27-KD-l,27-NG-2 
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Intervention techniques 27^E-7;27-RJ-l, 

27-RK-l,27nSD-l 
Israeli 'adolescents 

leadership abilities 27-FA-2 
Italian children 27-AA-2, 27-LD-2, 27-NA-l 



Kitbutzim 27-FA-2 



Language 

acquisition 27-CP-i;27-CF-2 

comprehension 27-tiC-5 

develofmient "2^(^08-2, 27-DH-l, 27-DH-2, 

27-DlM, 27-DH-6, 27-GC-5, 27-HC-3, 27-MB-6, 

27-QE-3, 27<(H^ 
diaJecU 27-DH-3 
disorders 27-006 

disparity between adult and child grammars 
27-DH-l . .J 

handicap 27-CH-2, 27-DH-5, 27-CF-1,^K;F-2, 
27-QfM 

learning 27-CH-2, 27-DH-6, 27-DH-7, 27-GC-3, 

27-CF-l, 27-CF-2, 27-MB^ 
sign lang^ag^ 27<JF-2 
skills 27-DE-2, 27-DH-ll 27-DH-2, 27-DH-3, 

27-GC-3,27-PB-5,27-QE-5 
syntactic structure 27-CC-5 y 
Learning 

abilities 27-NB-l 

cognitive factors 27-DC-I 

disabilities 27-DC-2, 27'.DC-6, 27-DC-7, 27-DC-8, 

27-DE-l,-27-DC-5, 27-QH-3 
environment 27-DC-5 
games 27-QH-3 



Mathematical ability 27-JB-2 

Memory 27-DE-2, 27-DG-l, 27-HC-l, 27-NB-l 

Mental Illness. See Emotionally 

disturbed children ; specifit disorders. 
Mentally retarded children 27-DD-3, 27-DB-l, 

27-DH-6,27-HA-l,27-HC-l,27-HC-3,27-HK-l, 

27<(IM,27^RA-1 
Metabolism 27-BA-2 

Mexican-American children 27-QE^, 27-QH-3 
Modeling techniques 27-JH-7 



Montessori techniques 27-QB-5 
Moral values 27-AA-2 
Mortality 27-AA-3 

Motivation 27-CG-l, 27-DC4, 27-DC-7, 274>C-8, 
27-EB-3, 27-EG-2, 27-FA-L. 27-OH-l, 27<(E-4, 
27-QE-8, 27^RB-2 

Motor 

abilities 27-AA-4, 27-ftA-3, 27-CC-l, 27^30-2, 

27-CG4,27-DC-2,27-CC-4, 27-MB-7 ^ 
' stereotypic patterns 27-CG-3 
MbeUer-Lyer tUusion 27-DG-7 
Multiply handicapped children 27-QH-2, 27-QtM, 

27-QH-5, 27-QH-6, 27-RA-l 
Music 27-OE-l 



Negro children 27-AA-l 1, 27-DC-5, 27-DH-3, 27-CF-J, 
27-KJ-I, 27-LA-l, 27-OG-l, 27-OK-l, 27-MB-3, 
27-NB-l, 27-NF-1,27-NF.2, 27-PB-2, 27<H>1, 
27-QE-5, 27-QE-9, 27-QH-3, 27-RD-l, 27-(tH-2 

Neonates 27-AA-5, 27-AA-]3, 27-BA^, 27-DG-8, 
27-MB-l 

Neurological disorders 27-AA-14, 27-DC-5, 27-CE4, 
27-OD-l 

Neuropsychological defects 27-GC.-6 

Neuroses 27-JH-5' 

Newborn infatits. See Neonates. 

Nongraded elementary schools 27-OA-l 

Normative research 27-AA-l 2, 27-BA-2, 27-BA-5 

Nutrition 

general 27-AA-6; 27-CE-l, 27-CE-2, 27-CE-4, 
27-CF-3, 27-Of-9, 27nSF-2 
' undernutrition 27-CE-3 



Obese children 

parent characteristics 27-MA-l 
Observation techniques 27-AA-5, 27-EA-l, 27-EB-2, 

27-LA.3,27-MB^ 
One parent family. See Family. 
Operant conditioning 27-DE-l, 27-JH-7 



Paraprofessionals 27-RF-l, 27-RK-I 
Parent education and participation 27-HK-l , 

27-JH-7, 27-OF-l, 27-QBn2, 37-QH-4, 27-QH-6, 

27nSF-l 
peptic ulcer 27JD-1 
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Perceptually handicapped chiidren 27-CG-4, 27X}[5-3 
Pcrinatal'faciors 27-AA-3, 27-AA-I4, 

27-MB-l 
Personality , 

adjustment^ 27-'AA-l, 27-JA-2, 27JH-K^7-JH-2, 
27-JI-I/27-KQ-2, 27-OF-2, 27-QB-l . 

aggression 27-ED-2, 27^H-10 > 

antisocial 27-QD-2 * 

anxiety 27^H-2, 27-DC-7,27JH-7 

aisessntent 27-DC-l , 27-DC-4, 27-JB-J , 27^RC-2 

body imagp 27-GC^ 

boredom 27-CG-3 

castration anxiety 27-EB-2 

confonnity 27-DC-7 

curiosity :27-DC-7, 27-EA-l, 27-EG-2 

dependency conflict 97-EG-3 

devcfopment 27-AA-i, 27-AA-5, 27-DC-J, 
27-DC-4,27-EG-l,27-JH-6;27Jr-l ^ 

drives 27-EG-2 ■ 

extrinsic control 27-CG-l 

fear development 27-EF-l , 27-OG-4, 27-QD-4 

hyperaggression 27-QH-lO 

impulsiveness 27-DF-l 

intrinsic control ' 27-CG-l 

leadership 27-FA-2 

of delinquents 27-KH-l 

peer relations 27-OF-l , 27-QEM 

penis envy 27-EB-2 

reflcttiveness 27-DF-l 

self-concept 27-DC-7, 27-EB-l, 27-EB-3, 
27-GC-8,27-KE^l,27-LE-l, 27-OF-l, , 
27-QB-l, 27-QI>4;27-QE^ 
Personality disturbance. See EmotJonaljy 

disturbed children. 
Philippine children 27-LD-l 
Phobic children 27-OG-4 
Physical abuse 27-RH-l,27-RH-2 
Physical growth and development 27-AA-K 27-AA-2, 

27-AA-3,27-AAr4, 27-AA-6, 27-AA-7, 27-AA-l 1, 

27-AA-12, 27-BA-l, 27-BA-2, 27-BA-3, 27-BA-5> 

27-CA-l, 27-CEpI, 27-CE^, 27-CF-5, 27-CF-6/ 

27-DI>'l,27-GC-l,27<;C-7 
Physically handicapped children 

27-DH-5, 27-GC-6, 27-GC-7, 27-GE-2, 27-GE-5, 

27-QD-3, 27-QH-4, 27-RA-l 
Play 27-NG-l,274>I>'l 
Pregnancy. See Perinatal factors; 

Prenatal factors. 



Prenatal factors 27:AA-3, 27-AA-14. 27-BA-l, 

-27-SI>'l,27-SD-2 
Preschool programs 27-QE-5, 27-PD-2 
Prog{amm^ instruction. See Education. 
Prostheses 27-GEr4 
Psycholif^guistic abilities 27-PB-2 
Psychoses 27-JA-l, 27-JB-5, 27-JH-l; 27-QH-lO 
PKychosomatjc illnesses 27-iI>l 
^ Psyciiothera(^^7-JH-l, 27-iH-3, 27-JH-4, 27-JH-6, 
27-CXM ^ , ^ 
Punishment effects 27-ED-l 



Racial 

attitudes 27-00- 1 

factors 27-AA-12,27-DH-3, 27-NB-l,27-NB-2, 
27-NF-2/27-OF.7, 27-OG-l, 27^K-J, 27-RB-2 
Reading 

amount and quality 27iCXM, 27^11-2,274*8-4 
disability 27-CH-l, 27-DC-8, 27-DG-4 
miscue analysis 27-PB-2 
process 27-PB- 1,274*8-2 
readiness 27-PB-5 
'Recidivism 274CQ-1 

Reinforcement 

effects 27-ED-l, 27-OF-l, 27-QE^,27-QH^ 
social 27-CG-l A 
techniques 274XN4, 27-QEp1, 27-QH-9 ^ 

Respiratory diseases « 
pulmonary dysfunction 27-GA-l 



School phobia 27-JH-5 

Scottish chUdren 27-CE-l 

Self<oncept. See Personality. 

Sensory stimulation 27-AA-5, 27-BA-4, 27-CG-3, 

27-DB-7, 274>I>'1 , 27-lA-l , 27-MB-l 
Skills 

self-help 27-HA-l , 27-HC-2. 27-011-5 
Social 

"development 27-JB-5 

functionir^ 27-OF-2, 27-QD-2, 27-QEM, 
27-RH-I 

predictive measures 27-KD-l 

services 27-KK-l,27-KQ-l/27-RA-l, 27-RB-2, 
27-RB-3, 27-RC-2, 27-REp1, 27-Rl-l, 27-RK-l 
Socialization 27J1-1, 27-LA-3, 27-LXM, 27-NG-K 

27-OF-2,27-QB-2,27-QE-3 
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Socbdramatic ptay 27^^*1 

Socioeconomic facton 27-AA-4,27' 

27^A-5, 27-CA-l ^ 27-CE4, 27-OB-2, 27-OE 
27-DD-2, 27^i>4, 27^D-S, 27-GF-l , 27-LA-2, 

. 27-LD'3, 27-LE-l , 27-roH , 27-NB-2, 27-OF-4, 
27-OF-7, 27-OF^,27-OK-l^ 27-PB-3, 27-QIM, 
27-QB-7^ 27-QB-9^ 27-SA-I , See also Aid to 
Families with l>cpendent Children; CU&advanta^d 
children. 

South American Indians 27-MG-l 

Special education. See Education. 

Speech 

comprehension 27-01*3 

defects 27-CH-U27-CIt2,27-GE4 

dcvetopmcnt 27-DG-8 

disruption 27-CH-2 

learning 274>H-6 , - 

patterns 27-CItl,27-CIt2, 27-CH-3, 27-OH-*, 

27-GE4 
rate 27-CH-3 
therapy 27-G&4 

Statistical survey 27-CB-3 ^ 27^-1 , 27-LI>3^ 
27-RE-l,27-SA-l 

Stress 27^F-1 



Teachers 

self-concept 27-OF-5' 
Teenage parents. See Adolescents. 
Television ^ 

effects 27-EI>2 
Testing facton 27-W>2 
Tests 

comparisons 274)D-3 
mcntaily retarded children 



language skills 27^03 
self-help ddUs 27^C-2,27fl02 
sic 27-OB-l 
neonat^ 27-AA-13 
predictive 27-KD-l , 27-OF-7, 27-PB-4 
Tunisian children 27^A-5 ^ 
Turner's syndrome 27-GC-7 
Twin studies 27-AA-6 | 

Unmanicd mothers 27-ROl , 27-R02 
Unwanted childre n 27-RH-2 



Values ' ^ ^ 

conflict 27-EOl 

general 27-AA-2,27^A-8^27-AA-10^27^B-2. 
See also Aspirations. 
Verbal behavior 27-JA-2 
Videotape 27-JH-2,27-MA-l, 27^00-5 
Vision jdefects 27-GB^3, 27-QItl 
Visual 

perception 274)ft-5, 274X^1, 27-GB^3,27-QH-l 
preferences 27-GC-2 
Vocational 

achievement and values 27-RA-l 
attitudes and training 274CH-1, 27-RB-3 
rehabilitation 2741B-2 



Weaning 27^B-1 
Welfare services. See Social services. 
Working mothers 27-L&1 
Writing abUity 274)1^2,27-005 
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^AbstraM of Hospitai Management 5mdite5 (quarterly the Cooperative Information Onfer of Hospital 
Manag^ent Studies^ Uniyerstty of Michigan, 220 East Huron Street, 419 City Center Building, Ann Arbor,, 
- ' Michig;m48108. ' ' 

Communication Disofders^ Informa^on Center for Hearing, Speech, and Disivders of Human Conimunicationf 

the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions, 310 Hairiet Lane Home, Baltimore, Maryland 21205. 
Current index a? Journals in Education (monthIy)> CCM Information Corporation, 909 Third Avenue^ New 

YoA, New York 10020. ' " - 

Exceptional QjM Education Abstracts (quarterly). The Council for Exceptional Children, Box 6034, Mid City 

Station, Wadiington, D.C. 20005. 
Health Economic Studies information Exchange^ Division of Medical Care Adnoinhtrationf Public Health Service, 

Washington, D-C- a)402- 

/ndex MedicuSj National Imtitutes of Health. Order from Superintendent of Documents, US; Goveminent 

Printing Office, Washington, p.C 20402- 
Language and Lm^^age Behavior Abstracts (quarterly), Center for Research on Language and Language Behavior, 

University of Michiguif Ann Arbor^ Michigan 48104. Order from Subscription Manager, LLBA, Nferedith 

Publishing Cov44j)if^ Avenue South, f^ew Yoric, New York 10016. 
Mental Retard^SnA3mSSt5^ Division of Mental Retardation, Social and RehabiliUtion Service, 330 

Independence Avenue^w/, Washington, DtC. 2020L Concerning ab^iacts write to Lentar J. Clevenger, 

Project Administrator, wlAt American Association on Mental Deficiency, 1601 West Broad Street, Columbus^ 

Ohio 43223 or Miss Patricia Thuben, Protect Officer; Division of Mental Retardation, Rehabilitation Services 

Administration, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D-C 20201 , 
Poverty and Human Resources Abstracts (bimonthly)^ Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 

Michlgin-Wayne state University, P.O. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 
Ps^ychological Abstracts^ American Psychological Association^ 1333 - l6th Street, N.W., Washii^on, D.C. 
"20036- 

Rehabilitation Literature, National Easter Seal Society for Cirippled Children and Adults, 2023 West Qgden 

Avenue^ Chicago, Illinois 6061 2. 
Research in Education (monthly), Leasco Systems and Research Corporationi 4833 Rugby Avenue, ^thesdai 

Maryland 20014. 

Sociological Abstracts, 15 East 31st Street, New York, New Yorit 10016- 
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The Educational Resources Infonnation Center (fomieily the Educational Research Information Center), better 
known V ERIC, supplies current research and research-related infonnation to teachers, administrators, 
researchers, coimneK^ial organizattons, and others. ERIC includes 20 clearinghouses, or docunier}ta^n centers, 
^loeated at ^nlf!^r^^s and otber institutions throughout the country/ Each c 
different subject-matter arearPoT^ci^plete InCon^^ write: Director or El 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, b.C 20^2 ^ ^ 
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The Excerpta Medica Foundation, New Yoik Academy ofMedicine Building, 2 East 103rd Street, New York, 
New York 10029, and 1 19-123 Herengracht, Amsterdam C, TJie Netherlands, has established an abstracting 
service on pedia^cS, available on a yearly subscription basis. In addition to ab^racts,the Foundation provides to 
subscribers, at cost, photocopies and translations 6r complete articles. 

The Minnesota FamOy Stu<^ Center supplies to interested scholars biUlii^phic information from the Inventory 
of Publbhed ^lesearch in Marriage and Family Behavior. Address request to: Director, Inventory of Published 
Research in Mai^age and Famfly Behavior, Social Science Tower 1026, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota SS4SS. 

The Library of the National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults has initiated a photoduplication 
service for persons engaged in rehabilitation research. It is available without charge to personnel in educational or 
research institutions and health or welfare agencies, public or private. This service may provide professional 
literature that is not available in local libraries. For further information, write: Librarian, National ^ster Seal 
Society, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Dlinots 6061 2, 

The Science Information Exchange, Smithsonian Institution, 209 Madison National .Bank Building, 1730 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, provides to qualified investigators, for a fee, selected abstracts of cunent 
research supported by foundation or government giants. The Exchange covers such f^lds as medicine, nursing, 
public health, nutritkin, psychology, education, anthropology, mental health, and intercuttural relations. 
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